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A World Peace Army 


CoLONEL FRANK D. EacGer, LINCOLN * 


It is proper on this Memorial Day that we take inventory 
on what we have accomplished, and what we intend to accomplish, 
through the enormous sacrifices of our people, and the loss of 
lives, incident to war. The most important announcement that 
has come from President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
is that this war will be prosecuted until we obtain the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” of our enemies. That is as it should be. There 
must be no negotiated peace. 

With unconditional surrender and complete submission on 
the part of our enemies, we will be in position to make the world 
“Safe for Democracy.” To that end, on this sacred day we shall 
inquire how this may be done. 

We shall win the war on the battlefield. The greater prob- 
lem is whether we shall win the peace. There is grave danger 
that we will fail again as we did at Versailles in 1918. 

Why did we fail them then? What were the reasons and 
what are the lessons we should learn from that failure? We 
should not repeat the same mistakes this time. 

From history we must learn. Let us investigate. Who was 
the dominating character then as Franklin Roosevelt is today? 
It was President Woodrow Wilson. I am one of those who felt 
a deep admiration for Woodrow Wilson. He was a great student, 
scholar, historian and humanitarian. His motives were clean 
and his purposes high and above reproach. 

Why then did Woodrow Wilson fail? Simply because he 
attempted too much. He undertook the impossible. His plan 
was to accomplish the millenium and establish Utopia for all 
the world immediately and at a single stroke. It could not be 
done because large areas of the world, with enormous popula- 
tions, were not ready for such an advanced form of civilization. 

Through his League of Nations and International Court, 


* Address broadcast May 31, 1043. 
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Wilson undertook to establish democratic government through- 
out the world. He would impose it upon millions of people who 
did not understand, in the slightest degree, the meaning and re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. 

In the Covenant of the League of Nations he provided what 
he described as “the new Magna Carta” for labor, abolished 
slavery, abolished child labor, supervised and controlled the navi- 
gable rivers, supervised trade treaties, and in a hundred ways 
imposed a world wide super-government over all the nations of 
the earth. The things that he tried to do were all humane and 
worthy. But they were a thousand years in advance of what 
many of the people of the world were able and ready to accept 
and put into operation. “It was Greek” to them. Nations would 
not submit their sovereignty to the control of such a super-govern- 
ment. 

Under the leadership of Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
the Senate refused to surrender the sovereign rights of the people 
of the United States to the control of such a foreign organization. 
The Senate acted rightly and wisely when it did so. Under the 
same circumstances it is my opinion that the U. S. Senate will 
do the same thing again. The people of this country are not 
willing to be regimented and governed by any set of foreign of- 
ficials, 

In the face of these facts, what must we learn and what shall 
we do to make future wars impossible and to promote the growth 
of democratic government? In other words, what can we un- 
dertake that we can also accomplish? It is better to undertake 
less, and get it done, than to undertake too much and accomplish 
nothing. 

How much is the world as a whole ready to accept? There 
is one thing upon which there is almost universal accord and ap- 
proval. That is that there must be No More War! Probably 
ninety-five per cent of the inhabitants of the earth will subscribe 
to this proposition. 

Therefore the settlements at the close of the war should be 
divided into two entirely separate and distinct divisions. One, 


for the sole purpose of setting up the governmental machinery 
necessary to prohibit war and compel peace. The other, and en- 
tirely separate division, should be given the task of settling all 
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other problems arising as a result of the war, such as boundaries, 
reparations, territorial disputes, punishment of international 
criminals, finance, trade treaties, the supervision of sea lanes and 
air lanes, and innumerable details. 

This is the way. The first is the one of most interest to the 
people of the United States. Unless we succeed in making fu- 
ture wars impossible, we have fought this war in vain. If we 
have a method and a means to compel peace permanently we will 
have accomplished much. How then can that be done? Keep 
your mind solely on the one purpose — prohibit war any place in 
the world. How shall we do it? 

There is but one way that it can be done. That is by the 
establishment of a police or military organzation sufficiently 
powerful to prohibit war, or the preparation for war, at any time 
or any place in the world. It must be organized and dedicated to 
that purpose alone. It must have no other duties than to compel 
peace everywhere and at all times. 

This can be done because all the peoples of the world are 
ready and willing to outlaw war forever. There is no other sub- 
ject that they would so unanimously agree upon. It is for such 
reason that this purpose must be kept entirely separate from all 
other problems. 

How can that be done? I suggest that it can be done by 
utilizing and combining into one organization all the military 
strength of the United States and Great Britain (and possibly 
Russia), together with all the military equipment of the van- 
quished nations (Germany, Italy, and Japan), and all the military 
equipment of the subjugated nations, into one military organiza- 
tion under the command of the President of the United States, 
the King of England, the Congress of the United States and the 
British Parliament (and, if necessary, Russia), dedicated and 
limited solely to the task of compelling peace at all times through- 
out the entire world. 

It would be required that the President, the King, the Con- 
gress and the Parliament all approve the selection of the Com- 
manding Officer of this tremendous force. They would also, by 
unanimous agreement, select the permanent location of this mili- 
tary power on ground that would be purchased and international- 
ized so as not to belong to any nation, but to all the nations of the 
world. 
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Organized, equipped, and dedicated to such a noble purpose, 
it is unthinkable that the people of England and the United States, 
through their President, King, Congress and Parliament, would 
ever make any attempt to utilize this military power for their 
own selfish ends. At any rate we must have such a force, and the 
authority to control it could not be placed in safer hands. To 
place control with a larger number of nations would increase the 
chances for quarreling and disputes that might ultimately, through 
factional strife, destroy the efficiency of the organization and 
perhaps bring about its complete disintegration, and the world 
would lapse again into the barbarism of war. 

The maximum duties of this military power should be set 
forth in a charter signed by all the nations willing to cooperate, 
and would consist of only a few simple and definite duties. 

The first duty would be for it to send a notice to every coun- 
try to discontinue building any military equipment of any kind 
or making any other preparations for war, either for aggression or 
defense. The reason would be that they could have no possible 
need for them. Under no circumstances would they be per- 
mitted to make any use of them. 

The second duty would be to advise every nation that its 
territorial integrity would be protected against any aggression at 
any time. 

The third duty would be to advise every nation that in the 
event of dispute with any other nation, the dispute must be set- 
tled by arbitration. That they would be free to set up their own 
method of arbitration if they desired, but in the event that they 
could not reach an agreement as to method of arbitration, then the 
following rule would prevail: Each of the disputing countries 
would be asked to designate five commissioners to consider the 
questions in dispute and if possible reach an agreement for set- 
tlement. If they could not settle the dispute, then this military 
power would appoint five additional commissioners, having no 
personal interest in the outcome of the suit, to sit in with the orig- 
inal ten, making a total of fifteen commissioners. When a 
majority of the fifteen reach an agreement for the settlement, 
then that agreement shall be final settlement of the dispute and 
will be enforced by this military power. The system corresponds 
exactly to the system for settling disputes in this country through 
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the United States Supreme Court. When five or more of the 
nine judges reach an agreement, that decision becomes binding upon 
all parties to the dispute and will be enforced by the United States 
Marshal, and if necessary by the Army and Navy. It is only its 
power to enforce them that gives any value to its decisions. 

The fourth duty would be to advise every nation (1) That 
this military power has only one duty, which is to compel peace 
by prohibiting war or the preparation for war. (2) That every 
nation will have complete control of all its internal government 
and international trade and commerce. (3) That it will con- 
tinue to have entire control of its religious and educational insti- 
tutions, and of all matters pertaining to the health, labor, and 
happiness of its people. (4) That to the maintenance of this 
guarantee is pledged the sacred word of the President, the King, 
the Congress and the Parliament, unanimously. No further or 
safer guarantee than this is possible or necessary. 

Every nation and people on earth will be benfitted by the 
establishment of this guarantee for world peace. Having been 
assured and guaranteed its right to Self Government, and the 
protection of its territorial boundaries against invasion or tres- 
pass by any aggressor; and having been provided with a safe, 
honest and just method for settling of all of its international 
disputes, the people of each and every nation may then devote 
their time and energy to the development of its natural resources 
for improvement of the living standards of its inhabitants, with- 
out being burdened with the enormous expense and waste in- 
cident to the maintenance of an army, navy, and military organiza- 
tions for their own protection. Through this saving would come 
a tremendous improvement in living standards everywhere in the 
world. 

There would be some expense, of course, for the maintenance 
of this World Peace Army. When spread over the entire world, 
and with only the one army and navy to maintain, the expense for 
each nation — the burden and expense per capita for the peoples 
of the world, would be truly negligible in proportion to the enor- 
mous savings and gains made through the abolition of war, with 
its vast devastation, waste, and ruin of life and property. 

To support this World Peace Army a very small ad valorem 
tax should be levied on every ton of freight that moves in interna- 
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tional commerce. The amount of this tax and its method of col- 
lection should be determined by the unanimous approval of the 
President, the King, the Congress and the Parliament; the United 
States and Great Britain paying on exactly the same basis as 
every other nation. 

No organization with less power than is provided for this 
World Peace Army can do the job. International agreements 
and treaties are obsolete. Before the war lord, the dictator and 
the aggressor they are mere “scraps of paper.” As Napoleon said, 
“God Almighty and Justice are always on the side of the big 
battalions and the long range guns.” 

It is literally true today. If we are to have world peace we 
must be prepared to compel peace everywhere. And for that 
purpose we must have the one and only array of big battalions and 
long-range guns permitted to exist anywhere, ready and dedicated 


to its one duty, namely, To Compel Peace. 
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A Teacher of The Willow Creek School 


Emma Posptsit, Cepar BLUFFs 


From the top of the hill on whose east slope my home was 
situated. I could gaze for miles to the north and east. The land 
was rolling, rising to a high bluff called Pahuk Hill by the Pawnee 
Indians who lived in this part of Nebraska. It was a rallying 
point and a place of prayer as was Mount Olympus to the an- , 
cient Greeks. As a child I used to gaze toward Pahuk Hill, a 
distance of about fifteen miles. This expanse which seemed to be 
my world was bounded overhead by a dome of blue, the rays of 
the sun filtering through as if earth and sky were meeting. The 
opening of my mental horizon came with a suddenness and bril- 
liancy as did this stretch of view. 

My parents had come from Bohemia in 1882. My father 
had been a soldier in the Austrian army and had fought in the 
War of 1866 when unifying Italy drove the Hapsburgs out of the 
country. He carried a stiff elbow as a result. He was receiving 
a fair pension from the Government but decided to emigrate to 
America. There were already four boys in the family and he 
saw no hope or future for them except to serve anew in the army 
as weapons to further German domination. In the light of later 
events, his foresight proved true. 

There were eleven children in the family, eight boys and 
three girls, and I was the youngest. My father died before I was 
two years old. The older brothers and one sister married and 
left home. My eldest sister, Anna, my four younger brothers and 
I remained with my mother. 

Our mother was of medium stature and walked with a limp 
due to an early knee injury. She had dark eyes and hair, and her 
careworn face was framed by a ’kerchief, usually black, tied 
under the chin. She went patiently from task to task and her 
shoulders were rounded from much bending. But though her 
form was bent towards the earth, it was heaven she saw. 

She arose each morning with a prayer and then greeted the 
day with a song, and songs fell from her lips with ease. She 
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used to say that when she was young and heard a song only once, 
she could sing it through. None of her children possessed that 
ability. 

She had two books brought from Europe that were much 
treasured. Their print was in wavy letters — not like my school 
books. It was Czech printed in the German script because of 
the long German influence. I could not read this print and liked 
my English school books better. 

One of the books had Biblical texts with explanations and 
short sermons arranged for home services. I did not know that 
it had been originally compiled by a religious martyr some hun- 
dreds of years ago, and that all Czech literature had been buried 
and all but lost until a more tolerant era came under Maria 
Theresa of the Hapsburgs. 

Our mother used to tell how their Evangelical church was 
three hours’ walking distance away at Opatovic where a pastor 
would come and hold services once a month; how they walked 
barefooted until they came to the outskirts of the village and then- 
put on their shoes. And she spoke of a beloved pastor. She 
read the text and lesson to us each Sunday and sang from the im- 
mense song book. Our most cherished memories are of the 
beautiful phrasing which fell from her lips. 

The care of my sick father, the bearing and rearing of chil- 
dren, and the endless tasks of pioneer life were hard upon her. 
From the time she was fifty she suffered periodically from head- 
aches which confined her to bed much of the time. I was seven 
when this began and the world seemed dark. My younger brothers 
took care of the farm, doing the work of men. After a time 
our sister Anna, who had been working in a laundry in Omaha, 
came home. She nursed our mother, took care of the household, 
raised chickens and garden, and then everything was nice. Our 
mother in her last illness recalled the days when she was young 
and knew happiness and repose. 

We attended a school called Willow Creek, so named _ be- 
cause a stream with its many tributaries embraced most of the 
district. It was a mile and a half away. The first settlers, faith- 
ful to the tradition of learning, organized the district and built 
the school. It was a sod structure reinforced by lumber brought 
from Lincoln, a distance of about forty miles. This edifice of 
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education was set on a lone prairie meadow where wild flowers 
grew and which we picked with happy abandon. 

Later a frame structure was erected on the top of a hill. 
This was a larger building for its need to accommodate a growing 
enrollment. There were children of many nationalities — truly 
a melting pot. And I am sure that all who received their early 
mental nurture there have a feeling of gratitude for that plain 
old building, since replaced by a modern structure, because of the 
spirit that pervaded it. For it seemed to give them a sense of 
equality, justice, with humor and pathos, and somehow a moral 
way of life, besides the traditional three R’s. 

Care was used in the selection of teachers and many good 
teachers served. Sometimes the qualifications consisted of text- 
book knowledge and the handling of big boys more accustomed 
to outdoor freedom and farm work. The range of choice was 
small but most of the teachers were conscientious and hard work- 
ing. 

I started to school before I was five, attending during the 
fall and spring months when it was warm. I would not have 
gone so soon but I was lonely. My brothers naturally followed 
the habits and inclinations of boys and worked and “ganged” 
together. So I was introduced into the elements of education. 

But they were very elementary indeed at first. We started 
with the alphabet. Then we had a reader. We combined letters 
to make words which meant something. And I read other words 
and got no meaning. I think this lasted until I was eight or 
nine. | liked arithmetic and I loved to draw and sing. There 
were so many classes at first (1 remember there was an enrollment 
of eighty one winter) that there wasn’t time for anything be- 
yond routine class work. One teacher had two songs, “OQ Colum- 
bia!” and “My Bonnie.” These were sung once in a while and 
assuredly with much lustiness from eighty young throats. 

We had one teacher for a number of years. He was tall, 
lanky, freckled-faced and red-haired. He had attended a near-by 
normal school and was hired for being versed in subject 
matter and being able to keep order. He accomplished both, 
the latter with some muscular effort. He used to put his feet on 
top of the desk and tilt back in his chair while he heard classes. 
To correct whispering, erasers flew past their targets (usually the 
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ears of some mischievous boy) perhaps by intent, not actually 
wanting to strike them. Sometimes the miscreant was seized by 
the back of the collar and hauled over desks for punishment. I 
had a mischievous brother, and when he was the victim my heart 
would pound violently, for I was always fearful. Sometimes a 
stealthy movement from Teacher’s pocket to mouth satisfied a 
certain craving. Now and then an empty whiskey bottle was 
found. 

The portraits of Washington, Lincoln, McKinley and Bryan 
hung on the walls. The last was an idol of our teacher, and 
long after the din of the campaign and the silver issue and 
memorable address of “the crown of thorns” were forgotten, his 
portrait remained. And this row of statehood, in dignified ar- 
ray on the wall, looked down upon us gravely. 

What my little-girl nature wanted was indefinable — some 
teacher who was the antithesis of what we had; one who spoke 
softly and kindly, who moved with grace and whom I would like. 
Ideas were taking shape and I was full of dreams. Then, during 
the summer when I was ten, I heard that we were going to have 
a lady teacher whose name was Cedalia Collins. She was a 
widow in her late twenties and had a little girl of six. She had 
grown to womanhood a few miles to the east of my home and her 
maiden name was Easom. I had been told that our father had 
borrowed from Mr. Easom, and among some of the early papers 
still left are a few cancelled notes bearing dates of more than 
fifty years ago. 

Mrs. Collins had taught in the city schools of Wahoo, the 
county seat, and had married a doctor. After his early death 
she and her daughter, Agnes, had come back to live with her par- 
rents on the farm. I wondered the rest of the summer what she 
was like and if she would like me. Everything. depended on that! 
She must like me. I looked out from within an immense starched 
sunbonnet. I was thin and went barefooted and my light hair 
hung in two long braids down my back. All summer long, 
thoughts of the opening of school and the new teacher wove in 
and out of my mind. Surely, she would be different. 

On the opening day I was ill, so I did not get the long-expected 
glimpse. The next day I hurried to school, my feet scarcely 
touching the deeply rutted road over which the wagons of un- 
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known pioneers had passed, and which each summer nested many 
quail. 

Seats had been assigned and the preferred ones (that is, 
those that were farthest back) were already taken. I was placed 
near the front. 

Now my hungry soul was satisfied! The schoolroom was 
transformed into a habitable place. Potted plants and crisp cur- 
tains were in the windows and pictures were pinned on the ugly 
grimy walls. There was a busyness of study which emanated 
from a teacher of understanding, sympathy, ability and poise. 
Over her roundish face was a high pompadour. Her eyes were 
brown and discerning. Her costume was a shirtwaist and a trim 
skirt. She was elegance and grace personified ! 

Our teacher seemed to order all things well, for there was a 
time and a place for everything. Classes were heard with con- 
cern, not indifference such as we had known before. She wanted 
our response, and therein it was easy to study. No longer did 
my brother think it becoming to be mischievous. Dresses rustled 
in those days and I liked her near me. Above all, we sang. In 
her list of songs were not just two, but many. I still have the old 
tablet in which they were copied and interspersed with drawings. 

My favorite pastime after my lessons were prepared was 
drawing. Before Thanksgiving we drew a picture of a turkey. 
Mrs. Collins went from seat to seat and then the rustling presence 
sat by me. 

“Why, that is the best of all!” My heart which had beat 
expectantly now beat happily. 

During the noon hour we used to gather around her like one 
big family, from the smallest to the biggest boys and girls, and 
talk of various things, usually of incidents or events that happened 
in the homes or the neighborhood. We were learning life not only 
from books but from the teacher’s lips as well. I liked to be 
close to her. Once, after much planning, | edged up to her and 
kissed her. 

“Thank you!” She was surprised but gracious. I have 
heen glad many times since that I bestowed upon her this highest 


expression of affection. 
Because she played with us and entered into our games, I 
thought she was a very understanding person. When we sat in 
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our seats again, our hearts as well as our faces glowed. It was 
a healthful atmosphere of work and play. 

One spring-like day near the end of the school year we went 
on a field trip. Now, I used to think that all knowledge had to 
come from books, and this is one of the days I like to recall the 
hest. She named the weeds and grasses along the roadside. 
Even weeds had names. What a revelation! Trees were named 
and birds identified. We came to a gully where buttercups 
peeped. In later years | used to peer down each spring during 
those horse-and-buggy days, and sometimes I saw them. I have 
seen much floral beauty but no one else has shown me the butter- 
cups, the simple and lovely flowers. Today, a modern wide 
gravelled road has replaced the winding trail and obliterated the 
wild flowers nestling there. I had always been an outdoor girl, 
but from my teacher I gained a greater love and understanding of 
nature. 

On a lovely spring day soon afterward, a young farmer by 
the name of Rainsford Brownell, who lived near by with his 
mother, visited school all day. Our youthful minds comprehended 
romance. 

And soon came the last day of school. It was the climax of 
the year, just as eagerly looked forward to as had been the first. 
There was to be a picnic dinner at noon and a program in the 
evening. There were a number of girls who had “finished” the 
eighth grade that year. They were of the ages of fifteen and six- 
teen, but during their later years of attendance they had helped at 
home with such work as corn-picking, cooking, butchering and 
cleaning. Their parents found their help indispensable in the 
rearing of those big families. 

We had planned a surprise for Mrs. Collins. Some of the 
older pupils thought it would be appropriate to present our teach- 
er with gifts, one from the boys and one from the girls. A volun- 
tary committee acted, consulting a mail-order catalog. The boys 


chose a gorgeous boxed set comprising brush, comb and mirror, 
and the girls a large round brooch set with garnets and brilliants. 
Oh, it was intriguing to conspire and no one as much as whis- 
pered the word “surprise” in her presence. The package was 
prepared, each gift accompanied by the names of the donors. 

It was a perfect May day. First was the hurry and bustle 
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at home to get the food and dishes ready. Perhaps each girl re- 
joiced in something new —a dress or a ribbon, and each boy a 
new tie. The day was “different,” so each special aspect was no- 
ticed and enjoyed. Planks were laid over the desks to make long 
tables, and these were covered with snowy white cloths which the 
ladies had brought. Then the food was placed upon this whiteness 
with bouquets of lilacs and rose-petalled apple blossoms. There 
were sandwiches and tempting salads, high white frosted cakes, 
pies, rolls and kolaches, fresh and still hot from the oven. There 
was ice cream frozen right there by the bigger boys, the ingre- 
dients brought by the pupils. And there was hot coffee brought in 
large pots, and lemonade. It was a feast for the eyes, — the 
eager, expectant eyes of the children, and the grateful eyes 
of mothers and fathers who came to share in its deliciousness 
and the happiness of a communal gathering. 

And then the dinner itself, with simple friendliness lin- 


gering over cups of hot coffee and cool lemonade. I know that 


country mothers can be so very lonely, and not until I myself - 


taught did I realize what their interest and closeness meant. So 
they visited heart to heart, the one reaching out toward the other. 
Yes, we were filled — our hearts as well, to overflowing. 

Soon we were on the playground to be joined later by the 
“drop the 


” 
, 


grown-ups and Mrs. Collins for the last “hand over 
handkerchief,” and “long ball,’’ and the last day was all but gone. 
But now we hurried home to do chores so that we could be back 
again for the evening program. Some of the elders rode in bug- 
gies but many of the children walked. Automobiles were scarcely 
heard of just past the turn of the century. And what did a mile 
or two of walking matter when one counted the pleasures of an- 
ticipation ? 

The planks which had been used for the tables were now 
used in the erection of a stage. The teacher’s desk was hoisted up 
and chairs were arranged for Mrs. Collins and the graduates. On 
the desk were the bouquets which had adorned the dinner table. 
The school room was lit by lamps and lanterns brought from homes. 
They formed a dim half-light, but all eyes were upon the stage. 
The school room was filled with people and — yes, Mr. Brownell 
was there, and he sat near the front. 

In the dimness of time I do not recall the program, but it 
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seems as if a voice of fulfillment spoke, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 

I see the fresh faces of the young girls with their hair combed 
smoothly back and wearing new summer dresses. Mrs. Collins 
wore a long pale blue dress ruffled from the knees to the floor 
and a black velvet sash. I recall that her face looked different. 
I think that it was softer. Oh, there are so many things we do 
not understand when we are young. It was the springtime of our 
lives and the fragrance of lilacs and apple blossoms was in our 
hearts. 

All too soon the program was over. Then the last good-byes 
were said, the key was returned to the school board director and 
we walked home, lighting our way with a lantern, after the hap- 
piest and most eventful of days. 

During the summer, Mrs. Collins joined her daughter and 
parents in North Bend. They had retired from the farm to a 
beautiful large house surrounded by great shady trees on Main 
Street, not far from the business section. Once during the fol- 
lowing winter I went with my sister to North Bend —ten miles 
away to a dressmaker. From her I learned that Mrs. Collins 
lived just around the corner in the same block. It was during the 
noon hour and I walked to her home. How happy I was to be 
enfolded in her arms. 

She took me first to her father who was lying on the couch. 
He had been a Civil War veteran, a Kentuckian, lean and long- 
bodied. He had pushed westward when this state was being settled 
and had brought the heritage of high-minded living. 

“I used to know your father. He was a good man.” I re- 
membered his words and treasured them later. 

Then I met Mrs. Easom. She was a small lady, white-haired 
soft-spoken and serene. I liked this English house of gentleness. 
I sensed something of sublimity, for they were in the hush of 
their eventide. That same spring when the sun rose high in the 
heavens and called men to labor in the fields, he passed away. He 
was laid to rest where the gray-white slabs rise pillar-like in the 
sunshine, while the wind whispers through the evergreens and the 
meadow lark sings close by. 

Many years passed, during which I attended school and also 
taught. Mrs. Collins taught for a short time, and after her mother 
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had also passed away she and Mr. Brownell were married. They 
lived on the farm southwest of town and here their son, Donald, 
was born. 

Mr. Brownell was a man of not many words but one who 
spoke with considered interest, meaning and helpfulness. Who- 
ever sought his advice was sure of its substance. His farm, 
which was larger than usual, reflected a diligent hand. On the 
red-painted barn the name “Cedar Hill Stock Farm’ stood 
boldly out. The long cribs were filled with corn, and in the 
corrals which sloped toward the road were seen fattening cattle, 
hogs and horses. 

He loved horses. For their breeding and raising there was 
exacted something of the spirit. And there were no sit-down 
strikes or wages-and-hours disputes! They could be seen bunch- 
ing together in the autumn or winter sun or closely cropping the 
grass of the slough across the road. Among them were spirited 
thoroughbred trotting horses which won on the tracks in Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska. He drove well matched teams which*won 
the admiration of his neighbors. 

In the community he held positions of responsibility and 
trust. He served the school district, the precinct, and held sev- 
eral offices in the bank at Morse Bluff, the nearest town. Among 
them he was a charter stockholder, a director, and for many years 
a president. 

When the boy, Donald, was of school age, the Brownells 
moved to North Bend and lived in what had been the Easom 
home. The farm was rented out but Mr. Brownell continued his 
interest in the bank and was also active in the civic and religious 
life of North Bend. The children were given a sound education 
while many parents in the neighborhood, wishing to provide se- 
curity for their children’s future, bought farms. With the com- 
ing of the depression and low prices many of these farms were 
lost. 

After the war things did not go so well with the banks. Dur- 
ing the period of inflation speculation ran rife, chiefly in real es- 
tate, driving prices up to fantastic levels. It was a period of 
pseudo-prosperity and I never liked it. The added wealth did 
not come from greater application or ingenuity but from higher 


price levels. Everything seemed to have an artificial luster. And 
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after the glitter and sheen of the day, the darkness and pall of the 
night must fall. 

Money which had been borrowed upon land could not be re- 
paid. An early state guarantee law deprived the bank of large 
sums. Mr. Brownell, steering the bank over the rocks of the de- 
pression, assumed his share of losses as a stockholder. One 
great loss sustained had been a package of forged notes bought 
from a bank in the northern part of the state. The cashier of 
this bank was given one hundred ten years for his crimes! But 
the stockholders of the Morse Bluff bank assumed this loss, Mr. 
Brownell insisting, in order to save the deposits of the people 
And the earth which had seemed so secure under our feet had 
hecome a quicksand. The Brownells lost with others, leaving but 
a residence. 

Younger men could start over again and recover some of their 
lost fortune, but he, well past seventy, could not. Worry and 
despair contributed to his illness and death. At the last he be- 
came as a child to be led by the hand. And when he died, he 
left a legacy of honor. None could lay their distress at his door ; 
none had less that he should have more. 

The home where the Brownells lived was sold to a doctor, as 
it had facilities well adapted for that purpose. Mrs. Brownell 
gave away many cherished possessions. \White-haired now and 
in the middle sixties, she secured a position as house-mother for 
a fraternity connected with Wesleyan University at Lincoln. 
Here she served for three years. 

In my early hour of need she had filled an aching void. She 
showed me the ways of kindness where | had known harshness 
before. I could have followed her across the world. 

The last time I saw her was in an order. During the sing- 
ing of the closing ode, she did not sing. Her head was bowed 
and her face was as ethereal as the whiteness of her gown. There 
is a shadow fallen upon the earth that is caused by greed. There 
are those who seek the ways of ease. She is my lode-star still. 
The cup of charity which others so eagerly grasp she did not take, 
but worked near the councils of those who teach the way that 
men and women should go. 


Last summer she visited her son Donald, near Boston, and 
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wrote that she was seeing the many fine historic spots of New 
England. This year (March, 1941) she has been house-mother 





at the Tau Epsilon Phi fraternity at the University of Maryland. 
Though our future is engulfed in an imminent gloom, still there 





is something left of our pioneer spirit that dared to go out and 
build a civilization on the bare prairies. This spirit is carried on 
by heroic souls and will be a guiding light in the days before us. 





“Vircin’s BOWER” OF THE PRAIRIE 
(For use of Fairies only) 











Soybeans In Nebraska 


T. A. KressELBACH * 


Adaptation and Economics of Production 


Soybeans have been a very minor crop in Nebraska to date. 
They bid, however, to become a more important factor in our 
agriculture. More is known of successful production practices ; 
superior varieties are available; local markets for the grain have 
been established ; domestic and foreign demand have greatly in- 
creased ; and because of accelerated industrial utilization the ratio 
of price paid for soybeans compared with that paid for other 
standard grain crops has turned in favor of soybeans. Further- 
more, under present conditions of acreage control and stress of 
war, special encouragement to increase the soybean plantings of 
the United States seems to be in the offing. The Federal Govern- 
ment has recently proposed an increase from the 1941 national 
acreage of 5,550,000 to 7,000,000 acres. A logical outcome 
would appear to be a westward extension of the recognized soy- 
bean territory. How lasting this more western production may be 
will depend upon the unforeseen developments of the future. 

Farmers of eastern Nebraska have been “exposed” to soy- 
beans for many years, but under the prevailing conditions the 
new crop seemed to lack certain characteristics to bring it into 
extensive production along with the generally accepted standard 
crops. Here corn, winter wheat, oats, barley, sorghum, alfalfa, 
and sweet clover thrived with comparative ease and low cost of 
production. To insure a successful crop the soybeans require 
more careful field management for weed control than do any 
of these standard crops. Competition with weeds, due partly to 
inexperience, has discouraged many a would-be soybean grower. 
The necessary tillage for weed control, before and after planting, 
raises the cost of production under our Nebraska conditions 
materially above that for oats, which is our least profitable stand- 


* Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 
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ard grain crop and the most logical one to give way to soybeans. 
Under proper management, weeds may usually be controlled by 
reasonable practices. More erect-growing and shatter-resistant 
varieties suitable for combining, and the greater availability of 
combines, also facilitate harvest and make the crop more at- 
tractive from this standpoint. Soybeans, in general, have proved 
fairly well adapted to eastern Nebraska soil and climate and it is 
not inadaptation that has held down their acreage. Other crops 
have simply been more profitable. 

About the eastern fifth of the state is best suited for this 
crop, the area being roughly outlined on the west by a line con- 
necting Beatrice, Genoa and Randolph. While it may be suc- 
cessfully grown farther west under irrigation, it is likely that 
other crops will prove more profitable because of greater response 
to the combination of ample moisture and high fertility. Inter- 
mittently, depending on the season, attractive yields may be ob- 
tained almost anywhere in the state provided suitable varieties 
are planted. But, in general, production should preferably -be 
confined at first to the eastern area indicated, and further ex- 
perience will indicate whether more westward production is war- 
anted. 

Attention should be called emphatically to the country-wide 
experience that soybeans are no crop for rolling land. They 
leave the soil in a relatively loose condition, especially subject to 
water erosion. Production should therefore be restricted to 
the more level lands in the best interests of soil conservation. 

Plant diseases have not proved a serious factor with the soy- 
beans. The grasshopper is their most serious insect enemy and 
may do great damage, as with other susceptible crops when preva- 
lent in epidemic numbers. Being highly resistant to chinch bugs, 
soybeans may be regarded as a definitely suitable crop to re- 
place at least part of the oats and barley acreage where and when 
this insect threatens, as is now the case in east-central and south- 
eastern Nebraska. This chinch-bug resistance gave their expand- 
ing production in Illinois its greatest impetus several years ago. 

While enumerating the various pests which need to be con- 
sidered, the jackrabbit should not be forgotten. In some com- 
munities, small isolated plantings of five to ten acres may be vir- 
tually destroyed by this unwelcome guest. This has been one 
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cause of the failure of many small trial plantings. The damage is 
less concentrated in large fields and in localities where the crop is 
more general. 

A study of the regions where soybeans are most extensively 


grown in the United States reveals that the crop is concentrated 


largely in areas where the soil tends to be acid and must be limed 
for the sucessful growing of alfalfa. Soybeans endure acid soil 
relatively better than does alfalfa, and therefore are grown to a 
considerable extent in such areas as a substitute forage crop in 
place of alfalfa. For example, the great soybean acreage of 
Iowa is found largely in the eastern half of the state where 
alfalfa is rather limited. In the western counties of lowa with 
soil conditions similar to those of eastern Nebraska, the alfalfa 
acreage is high and soybeans are only a very minor crop. The 
crops that farmers grow under a common set of conditions as 
a matter of their own choice may doubtless be regarded as a fair 
barometer and guide as to which are the most profitable. 

Comparative crop yields, cost of production, location of 
markets, and relative prices must all be taken into consideration 
in making this decision as to choice of crops. As an average for 
thirty years, the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station has 
had a yield ratio of 7 to 3 for corn and soybeans. Under normal 
conditions in the past the price ratio for these crops has been about 
2 to 3. Thus the greater price paid for the soybeans was insuf- 
ficient to offset the greater yield of the corn. Under current con- 
ditions in eastern Nebraska one may expect a yield ratio of about 
2 to 1 and the price ratio has assumed the abnormal proportion of 
about 1 to 2. So long as this more favorable price ratio for 
soybeans prevails the crop will be definitely inviting. 

Comparative farm-price’ data for various crops are avail- 
able for the four most important soybean states for the five-year 
period 1933 to 1937, and these serve to show the price relation- 
ships of the recent past. In Iowa these five-year average prices 
were: Soybeans, $1.04; oats, $0.38; corn, $0.73; and wheat, 
$0.89. The prices in the four Corn Belt states of Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio have averaged: Soybeans, $0.98; oats, $0.35; 
corn, $0.68; and wheat, $0.92. 


_ 1 Prices are summarized from the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook for 1934 to 1938. 
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In the past the distance to a market has been a deterring 
factor in the popularity of soybeans as a cash grain crop. Scat- 
tered farmers with less than carload lots found freight costs to 
distant markets prohibitive. The recent location of processing 
plants for oil extraction and meal manufacture at Omaha and Fre- 
mont as well as at St. Joseph, Missouri, provides markets which 
may be reached by truck. 

Official acreage data supplied by the Nebraska State-Federal 
Division of Agricultural Statistics show an upward trend for soy- 
beans in Nebraska during the last five years. In round numbers, 
the following annual acreages were grown: 1936, 3,000 acres; 
1937, 4.000 acres; 1938, 7,000 acres; 1939, 14,000 acres; and 
1940, 20,000 acres. The farmer’s chief interest in this crop has 
been its use for forage, as evidenced by the official estimate that 
only 20 per cent were planted for the grain in 1940. From the 
farmers’ planting intentions indicated this last spring, the acreage 
in 1941 promised to be the same as in 1940, though later planting 
developments make it appear that this year’s planting will ap- 
proach 25,000 acres. <A larger portion than usual will doubtless 
be harvested for grain because of attractive prices. 

This does not yet represent a great attraction of our farmers 
to soybeans, considering that the Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has grown the crop for forty years. During this 
period frequent distributions of seed were made for cooperative 
testing on farms. Until recently, few farmers grew them longer 
than two years and then gave them up for the old stand-by crops. 

Nine varieties were tested at the Station during 1903 and 
1904, with an average grain yield of 16.2 bushels per acre. There 
is a continuous-yield record for this crop at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the last thirty-two years, beginning with 
1909. This record in comparison with the yields of other stand- 
ard crops as given by five-year averages in Table 1 is of consid- 


erable interest and importance. 

As an average for the thirty-two years, the respective crop 
yields were: Soybeans, 14.8 bushels; corn, 34 bushels; oats, 42.8 
bushels ; winter wheat, 29.0 bushels; and spring wheat, 14.6 bush- 
els. It is interesting to note that soybeans have experienced 
relatively less yield reduction in the recent years of severe drouth 
than has corn, though somewhat more than the small grains. 
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During the seven years of continuous drouth at Lincoln, the Ex- 
periment Station averaged the following yields per acre: Soy- 
beans, 6.9 bushels; corn, 5.4 bushels; oats, 26.6 bushels; winter 
wheat, 18.9 bushels; and spring wheat, 9.3 bushels. 


Composition 

Soybeans are prized for the high protein content of their 
forage and the high protein and oil content of the matured beans. 
Their composition, compared with other forage and grain crops, 
is shown in Table 2. The composition of the cured forage is 
very similar to that of alfalfa and red clover hay, all of which 
greatly surpass such carbohydrate forage as prairie hay and 
sorghum in their protein content. 

The grain of soybeans contains approximately three times 
as much protein and four times as much fat as oats. Since the 
meal remaining after oil extraction is a superior protein concen- 
trate for livestock feeding, its composition compared with that 


of other protein concentrates is also given in Table 2. 


Utilization 

Freep. Nebraska-grown soybeans have the same utilization 
as those grown in the more important soybean territory to the 
east except that a higher percentage is used for forage. Accord- 
ing to E. W. Grove, two-thirds of the soybean acreage grown in 
the United States in 1937 was used as forage, and in 1936 sixty- 
eight per cent of the grain was crushed for oil extraction. Being 
extremely high in oil content, the whole grain is unsuitable for 
feeding hogs as it results in “soft-pork.” Thus, except for very lim- 
ited use in the feed of cattle and poultry, the whole soybean grain 
should not be thought of as a farm feed. However, after the oil 
has been extracted at a processing plant, the resulting meal is un- 
surpassed as a protein-concentrate for feeding livestock. Nine- 
ty per cent of all soybean meal has been fed to livestock. 


Foop. Soybeans have an extremely high value as food for 
human consumption. Especially the oil is extensively used in 
this manner, entering into the makeup of such commodities as 
salad dressing, vegetable shortening, and oleomargarine. Many 
palatable baked foods may also be prepared with the flour, though 
this has not come into very general use. Special varieties are 
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TaBLe 1. Summary by five-year periods of annual yields 
of soybeans and other crops; maximum and mean temperatures 
during the four months, June to September; and annual precipi- 
tation October 1 to September 30 Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 32 years, 1909-1940." 


Temperature Precip 


4 months, itation 
Years June - Sept. Oct. 1 Yields of grain per acre 
averaged Maxi to Soy- Winter Spring 
mum Mean Sept. 30 Corn beans Oats wheat wheat Barley Kafir 
oR °F. Inches Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu Bu. Bu Bu 


Five-Year Periods 


1909-13 106.4 73.8 27.1 39.6 13.0 45.8 37.0 19.0 

1914-18 103.0 72.4 288 48.0 17.8 53.8 30.6 18.6 

1919-23 101.8 74.4 28.5 49.6 206 522 318 150 .... . 
1924-28 102.0 72.2 233 368 110 342 248 98 29.4 25.4 
1929-33 105.2 74.8 27.2 35.8 228 50.6 35.0 17.8 37.4 54.2 
1934-38 108.8 77.0 208 3.2 58 280 186 98 17.6 128 
1939-402 110.5 75.8 19.7 11.0 90 23.0 190 80 140 19.5 

Thirty-two-Year Average 
1909-40 ; id 0 148 GS DS MS wn. 


highly attractive as a vegetable and are gradually coming to be 
used. 

Not only are soybeans rich in protein and fat, but they are 
outstanding in their content of calcium, iron, phosphorous, and 
vitamins B, and B,. Their protein is unusual in that it is a “com- 
plete’”’ protein. Because of these exceptional characteristics soy- 
beans are destined to be important in the food rations of the allied 
armies, 


InpustriAL Uses. The oil and the protein are the chief 
constituents of soybeans sought in industry. The oil enters ex- 
tensively into feod products, soaps, paints, varnishes, and many 
other industrial products. Since great quantities of various oils 


1The yields are for standard, adapted varieties grown through- 
out the 32 years as follows: Hogue Yellow Dent corn to 1933 and Krug 
thereafter, Habaro soybeans to 1923 and Aksarben thereafter, Kherson 
oats, Turkey winter wheat, Early Java spring wheat, Trebi barley, and 
Pink kafir to 1934 and Kalo thereafter. The temperature and precipi- 
tation data are compiled from annual records of the Nebraska Section 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

2 Two-year period. 
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TaBLe 2. Composition of soybeans and other grains, forage, 
and certain by-products.* 


Total Nitrogen- 

Crop or ‘dry Protein Fat Fibre free Mineral 
by-product matter extract matter 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Grain 
Soybeans .......... . 90.2 36.9 17.2 4.5 26.3 5.3 
a ae seiscean * aa 97 4.0 2.3 71.1 1.4 
Wheat ......... . 89.6 13.5 2.1 2.4 69.8 1.8 
"=e 91.1 12.0 4.7 10.6 60.2 3.6 
| eae 11.8 2.0 5.7 68.0 2.9 
=. ... 88.6 11.2 3.0 2.3 70.3 1.7 
Forage 
Soybean hay ... 90.8 14.8 3.3 28.4 37.0 7.3 
Alialfa hay .. 90.4 14.7 2.0 29.0 36.4 8.3 
Red clover hay.. 88.2 11.8 2.6 27.3 40.1 6.4 
Prairie hay ........ 90.4 5.7 2.4 30.3 44.4 7.6 
Sorghum fodder 89.2 6.4 2.5 25.8 47.3 7.2 
By-products 

Soybean meal 91.7 44.3 5.7 5.6 30.3 5.7 
Cottonseed meal 93.5 43.2 7.2 10.6 27.0 5.5 
Linseed meal 91.3 35.2 6.3 8.0 36.3 5.5 
Wheat shorts .. 90.1 17.9 4.5 5.6 57.8 4.1 
Wheat bran .... 90.6 15.8 5.0 9.5 54.3 6.0 


are imported annually to augment the limited domestic supplies, 
increase in the domestic production becomes of special concern in 
times of warfare. Ship capacity must be conserved for other 
transportation, or shipping becomes hazardous and rates become 
prohibitive, thus encouraging home production. Increased pro- 
duction of both animal and vegetable fats is vital to the national 
welfare at such times. 

The protein is a portion of the meal remaining after oil ex- 
traction. It is still largely used for livestock feed, though to 
some extent it does enter into the manufacture of plastics. It 
has recently been found that a very good substitute for wool may 
be made from this protein, though it is somewhat more expensive 
than sheep wool. 

Along with industrial discoveries by Industry itself, the 
Regional Soybean Industrial Products Laboratory, located at 


1From Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 322. 
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Urbana, Illinois, has made important contributions to the use of 
this crop by Industry. As illustrations, it has perfected the 
methods for manufacturing plastics and this information is 
available whenever wanted. A revolutionizing process for sepa- 
rating the drying oil and the edible oil from their natural mix- 
ture approaches completion. This will greatly improve the drying 
properties of the soybean oil for use in paint manufacture and 
will also improve its quality for food. 

A ton of soybeans (33 1/3 bushels) containing 19 per cent 
oil will yield approximately 250 pounds of oil and 1,600 pounds 
of meal by the expression method. The remaining 150 pounds 
is lost as moisture and waste in milling. 


Growing the Crop 


Crop Rotation Vatvue. Although the soybean is a legume, 
it has come to be recognized as having materially less soil-im- 
provement value than do alfalfa, sweet clover and red clover 
when grown in the rotation. Alfalfa and the clovers leave the 
soil higher in available nitrogen supply. Accordingly they have. 
a greater beneficial effect on succeeding crops in years of favor- 
able rainfall and under irrigation. On the other hand, in years 
of severe moisture-deficiency, crops suffer less from over-stimula- 
tion following soybeans. Soybeans are rated as a soil depleting 
crop by the U. S. Department of Agriculture Soil Conservation 
Service." 


Varieties. The grain varieties now recommended as a 
result of experiment station tests are the Illini, Dunfield, and 
Richland, listed in order from the latest to the earliest. These 
are suitable for both grain and forage. The Virginia and Kingwa 
are exclusive forage varieties with dark seeds. Nine additional 
varieties are being tested in experiment-station field plots and over 
a hundred selections and hybrids are included in nursery tests. 
These grain varieties all have the yellow grain color and high oil 
content as demanded by industry. 

Outlying tests of four grain varieties and two forage varie- 
ties are this year being conducted in twenty-seven Nebraska 


1 Pieters, A. J. Soil-depleting, soil-conserving, and soil-building crops. 
U. S. D. A. Leaflet No. 165. 1938. 
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counties, in cooperation between local farmers, county agri- 
cultural agents, the Agricultural Extension service, the Nebras- 
ka Grain Improvement Association, the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and three processing plants: The Allied Mills, In- 
corporated, at Omaha, Peter Marr at Fremont, and the Dannen 
Mills at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


SEEDBED PREPARATION. Early-spring seedbed preparation, 
designed to conserve moisture and to destroy several crops of 
weeds in the seedling stage before planting the beans, is highly im- 
portant for successful soybean production. Since planting is 
seldom done before May 25, there is a period of four to six 
weeks for this seedbed preparation. A satisfactory procedure 
is to double-disk cornstalk land about April 10, followed by plow- 
ing and harrowing May 1, harrowing again May 15, and double- 
disking May 25 just before planting. 


SEED INocULATION. When soybeans are grown on land for 
the first time it is important to inoculate the seed with the neces- 
sary bacteria before planting. This may be done through the 
use of pure commercial cultures of the bacteria or by applica- 
tion of soil from an inoculated field where beans were success- 
fully grown the previous year. 


MANNER AND Rate OF PLANTING. Soybeans may be grown 
either in cultivated rows or drilled like small grain. Solid drilling 
is not recommended because of greater weed hazard. In Nebras- 
ka Experiment Station tests averaged for a twelve-year period, 
cultivation rows spaced 35 inches yielded 16.4 bushels compared 
with 9.1 bushels for solid drilling. In these tests essentially equal 
yields were obtained whether the rows were spaced 28, 35, or 42 
inches. Best results are obtained in eastern Nebraska from spacing 
viable seed 114 to 2 inches apart when dropped in rows 35 to 42 
inches apart. This provides sufficient plants to permit sacrificing 
some in the tillage operations to control weeds. Approximately 
30 to 40 pounds of seed per acre, depending upon seed size, are 
required in such planting in cultivated rows. An additional 
bushel of seed is required when close-drilled. The depth of plant- 
ing should be 1 to 2 inches. Listing is not recommended be- 
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cause too much of the plant is covered in cultivation. Seed may 
be successfully surface-planted by properly adjusted grain drills, 
and corn planters fitted with bean plates. Furrow-openers on 
corn planters and also furrow grain drills have proved satisfac- 
tory. 

Time oF PLANTING. Planting should be delayed in this re- 
gion until about May 25 to June 5, since this provides opportunity 
for previous destruction of several crops of weeds with the plow, 
harrow, and disk. Late planting should be avoided for a grain 
crop, as the most desirable varieties require the entire season to 
mature. 


TrttaGe. The need for thorough tillage to control weeds 
prior to planting has been stated. Whether the beans are solid- 
drilled or in cultivated rows, it is commonly advisable to harrow 
or rotary-hoe before they emerge and two times additional before 
the plants exceed six inches in height. Thereafter two or three 
cultivations with a shovel cultivator are needed. Cultivation 
should be discontinued before the plants start blooming, about 
August 1. 

Harvest. Soybeans give the highest yield of good-quality 
hay if harvested when the seeds are about half developed and 
three to four weeks before fully ripe. For grain, the crop should 
mature fully, harvesting when the leaves have fallen and the 
stems are hare with their clusters of seed pods. At this time the 
seeds are in the hard-dough stage and the crop may be harvested 
with either a binder or a mower with side-delivery attachment. 

By permitting the crop to cure thoroughly it may be har- 
vested with a combine. Excessive moisture, as with small grain, 


results in spoilage in the bin. 


THRESHING AND STORAGE. Soybeans may be threshed with 
an ordinary threshing machine by reducing the speed of the cylin- 
der and replacing part or all of the concaves by blank concaves. 
Broken seeds lower the market value of the crop. In case of 
heating in the bin, the grain should be spread out thin to dry. 

In conclusion, the time seems ripe for a further material in- 


crease in the acreage of soybeans. Success and profit are fairly 

















SOYBEANS IN NEBRASKA 


well assured, at least during the present emergency, if the prin- 
ciples herein set forth are followed. Aside from questions per- 


taining to the net income, soybeans may be considered with respect 


to increased crop diversification and increased employment of 
home labor. 


Soybean Bulletins of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 


Bulletin 150. Soybeans and Cowpeas, by T. A. Kiesselbach, 1915. 

Bulletin 166. Soybeans, by T. A. Kiesselbach, 1918. 

Bulletin 322. Soybeans in Nebraska, by T. A. Kiesselbach and W. E 
Lyness, 1939. 








The Editor’s Table 


The Flag 


Out of the glowing memories of the Past come those of the 
great American Civil War. Stored in the child mind so long as 
it shall live are the stories, the songs, the flag-waving, the march- 
ing of the men who came “Home from the War” in 1865 and 
1866. My widowed mother taught district school in Minnesota 
in those years, and I, a small boy whose feet could scarcely reach 
the floor from the low front seats, drank in the spirit of the time. 

One of the old war songs rises in memory as I look over the 
pages of that book so long needed, The Flag of the United States, 
by Dr. Milo M. Quaife: 


“Oh, wrap the Flag around me, boys! 
To die were far more sweet 
With Freedom’s starry emblem, boys, 

To be my winding sheet.” 


There they are again! The steamboat coming up the Missis- 
sippi River, thronged with blue-coated soldiers coming back from 
the South. The War was over! The Peace was won! And 
Captain Isaac Thompson of our Minnesota regiment bringing 
back with him a stalwart black Negro (Calvin Simmons) who 
went to Mother's school and was the herculean delight of the 
playground. 

Dr. Quaife has made every lover of the American Flag his 
permanent debtor by writing its true history. 

It has been a large part of the pleasure and duty of the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society to expose and explode the fictitious 
tales of the Trans-Missouri frontier —to set up the Truth of 
the heroic adventures of men and women who made this region 
one of the most famous and inspiring in human history; to put 
Fable in its proper place and give Falsehood its proper label. 
Conspicuous in this service has been the revision of the Wild 
Bill fiction. 


[36] 
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Elsewhere in this issue is a condensed narrative revealing 
the service of Dr. Quaife in that most important field — the true 
story of the Flag we love. 


The American Constitution at Work 


When the teachers of Nebraska’s public schoois open their 
doors this summer they will find at hand a brochure of highest im- 
portance to them and to their pupils. It is the work of Professor 
E. P. Wilson of Chadron, for many years head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences in the State Teachers College there, and 
for thirteen years before that a superintendent of public schools 
in this state. Briefly, it is a thoroughly practical method of giving 
boys and girls a clear comprehension of the meaning of American 
Democracy in the only way it can be given — by actual applica- 
tion that brings the abstruse phraseology of texthooks within 
range of their own daily school experience. And it is backed by 
the work of teachers who have tested it and whose stories (in- 
cluded in the bulletin) are of intense and thrilling interest. 

For many vears | have known that government must be 
taught by practice. In the early years of Doane College the stu- 
dents organized a “United States Senate,” of which I was a mem- 
ber. It was a voluntary association and its meetings ran through 
several years. To the college and the students its results were 
extraordinary. Several of its members later became legislators. 
All were inspired with new meanings of our government. 

Later, my own conducted classes on “Practical Legislation” 
(given in the Law and Political Science department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska) were attended by groups of enthusiastic 
students, many of whom have since held high places in the state 
and national government. 

But Professor Wilson’s method is more logical and impor- 
tant than either of the foregoing examples. His teaching of The 
Constitution begins in the grades. The children set up and 
operate in miniature the very plan and practice of the government 
in which as men and women they become actors. The practice of 
“Good Government” in school creates in the child mind the 
standards of conduct most needed in the State and the Nation. 
The effect on our future society is beyond calculation. 
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The next step in Professor Wilson’s program is its applica- 
tion to children’s schools all over the world. Hitherto I have 
published my own plan to secure World Peace when the World 
War ceases. It must have as one of its leading features the teach- 
ing of World Patriotism in the schools of all the nations. This 
is now entirely possible. The Wilson plan makes a foundation 
for such teaching in all our grade schools. Its extension to the 
uttermost parts of the civilized world becomes a necessary item 
in our plans for permanent World Peace —the glory of One 
World —the pledge of our planet in harmony with the highest 
ideal of human cooperation. 


“Joseph Schafer, Student of Agriculture” 


Such is the title of a book of 76 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in heavy paper, just received from its publishers, the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. It is a tribute to the remarkable 
man who from 1920 to 1941 was Superintendent of that Society. 
It contains four sections written by his fellow-workers, each 
bringing out some aspect of his character and service. Annexed 
to these tributes are thirty-two challenging pages of bibliography 
— the titles of historical publications produced by Joseph Schafer 
in his active years from 1898 to 1941. 

It is the judgment of the writer of this review that Joseph 
Schafer has made the most important contributions to American 
history of any made during his lifetime. He was the finest com- 
bination of scholar and everyday common man I have ever known. 
His grasp of the whole field of modern American life was the 
most complete, and his painstaking industry in that field made a 
record without a rival. He had a most extraordinary background 
for his life work. He was born of German immigrant parents 
from the Rhine Valley. He grew up in the state which gave him, 
outside of his school life, the most intimate knowledge of the 
vast German and other immigrant migrant peoples who have 
transformed American life since the revolution period of Europe 
in 1848. He was also a farmer in his boyhood background, and 


never ceased to be a farmer in his conceptions of American society. 
To the great transformation of the American continent 
through the pioneer farm settlement of the entire region west of 
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the Allegheny Mountains, Joseph Schafer gave the most adequate 
interpretation of any American writer. This transformation of 
the unsettled wilderness into the region of greatest available re- 
sources in our time has made possible the reconstruction of the 
world, in which process we are now engaged. 

We Americans who have settled the prairies, plains and 
mountains of America in the lifetime of pioneers yet living, have 
proven to be the decisive factor in World life, as future historians 
will chronicle. And among those thinkers in terms of this pioneer 
period, none has made a more valuable contribution than “Joseph 
Schafer, Student of Agriculture,” as his associates in the Wis- 
consin Historical Society fondly and faithfully name him. 
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“The Flag of the United States” 


In this book, through infinitely painstaking research, Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife has given us the true origin of our nation’s flag, tracing its evolu- 
tion and exploding the myths that have tarnished its bright colors with 
the corrosions of idle fancy and of deliberate falsehood. Dedicated to 
his son, “who fought for the Flag and lies buried in its folds,” this work 
was undertaken as a patriotic duty to check the great mass of “misin- 
formation found even in such publications as the Boy Scout Handbook, 
and those on the Flag issued by the U. S. Marine Corps and the United 
States Flag Association.” 

The author quotes an authority who in 1929 protested against one 
very common misrepresentation— that the Stars and Stripes was carried 
as a battle flag in the Revolution: “Almost every one of the hundred or 
more books and booklets on the ‘history’ of the Flag proceed on this and 
other equally false views of the reality.” The increasing repetition of 
such errors in histories, public addresses, paintings, and the films brought 
forth this volume. 

The evolution of our Flag through its English-Scotch origin may be 
outlined in a few words, though the author gives full details. The war 
standard of the Saxons was the Dragon, used throughout the Tudor 
period (1485-1603) “as one of the supporters of the Royal Arms, and at 
the present moment it supports the arms of the City of London.” 

Meanwhile another symbol, the red cross of St. George who slew the 
Dragon, rose in public favor and eventually drove all rivals from the field. 
“The mystery of popular acclaim remains forever inscrutable.” 

Then in 1603 James VI of Scotland became also James I of England, 
and found “plenty of trouble in his task of driving these two stiff-necked 
peoples in double harness. Their ancient jealousies could not be exor- 
cised by any mere act of diplomacy. . . For hundreds of years St. Andrew 
had been the patron saint of Scotland and his cross of white on a deep 
blue field had become the national flag. So King James in 1606 sought to 
terminate the quarreling among his seamen by a single clever stroke.” 
The two saints were united, and the Union Flag of Great Britain was born 
—the red and white crosses against a field of light blue. But the intense 
racial rivalries did not die until, a century later, the Act of Union brought 
a new ensign to be known as the Union Jack or Meteor Flag —a red field 
with the symbol of the Union (a deep blue replacing its lighter shade, 
however) in its first canton. Upon the addition of Ireland’s cross of St. 
Patrick in 1801, the British Union assumed its present form. 

January 1, 1776, marks the birthday of America’s national army and 
America’s first national flag. It was nothing other than the British Union 
flag with its red field divided by six horizontal stripes of white, and they 
called it “the Great Union Flag of the United Colonies.” For the colonists 
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were still loyal subjects of the King, and the flag they adopted signified 
both their loyalty and their new union among themselves. 

So, in honor of the new Continental Army, a great ceremony took 
place on Prospect Hill in Somerville, and the Great Union Flag was first 


displayed on that January day. Floating from the 76-foot mast of an old 
schooner, it was seen even in Boston. In July it was rendered obsolete by 
the Declaration of Independence, but Congress, moving slowly, did not 
enact the first legislation creating a truly American flag until June 14, 
1777, when “the new constellation” of thirteen stars was substituted for 
the united crosses. 

But the flag of thirteen Stripes and Stars was soon outgrown, yet not 
until the passage of a new flag act (the third) on April 4, 1818, did our 
present banner come into being; nor was it rendered legal until July 4th of 
that year. We are indebted to Peter H. Wendover, New York City’s 
representative in Congress, for his patient and far-seeing labors through 
two sessions to eliminate all irregularities and produce an ensign that 
should be uniformly responsive to the growth of the nation. “As 
nearly as anything else in this changing world, it has proved itself a 
permanent creation.” Yet not until many years later was the flag of our 
country used by the United States Army, nor was it intended to be so. 
In Washington’s official correspondence it was “the marine flag.” Flags 
had always been necessary to distinguish ships at sea, and usually floated 
over fortifications. “The majority of Americans, however, never saw a 
fort or a ship at sea; and never, until the Mexican War of 1846-48, fought 
under it; hence they did not possess the love for the Flag which today is 
shared by all loyal citizens.” 

With this background of fact it becomes easy to discern the myths 
and fables. To these Dr. Quaife devotes two chapters that should be re- 
printed in pamphlet form and placed on the desk of every school child old 
enough to study history. And with it should go a copy of the address by 
Dr. Randolph G. Adams of the University of Michigan (quoted in the 
“Exchanges” of this issue) wherein he pays eloquent tribute to Dr. Quaife 
and his great work in the name of Truth. : 

“Of all the myths woven about the Stars and Stripes, the one associ- 
ated with Betsy Ross is the lustiest... That such a myth should have 
come to replace in the minds of millions of twentieth-century Americans 
the true story of the origin of our flag affords a sorry illustration of the 
ease with which a wholly baseless tale can be foisted upon the general 
public by the arts of clever propagandists, . . . deceiving even Smithsonian 
Institution and the world of scholarship with their audacious inventions. 
Like the rival fictions of the Bon Homme Richard's flag, the moment we 
submit this story to sober examination it crumbles beneath our gaze. . . 
Yet despite the complete absence of any supporting evidence, and the em- 
barrassing presence of ample contradictory facts, the legend swept the 
nation and was introduced into its school books. Eventually a Betsy Ross 
Memorial Association was incorporated with the objective of converting 
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the supposed ‘Flag House’ into a national shrine; leading churchmen, 
educators and public officials sponsored the movement; a nation-wide ten- 
cent subscription was launched, to which two million persons are said to 
have subscribed; .... and this foolish hoax finds recurrent statement in 
sucessive histories, in uncounted textbooks, and in ‘historical’ presentations 


on the silver screen.” 


“The Flag of Peace” 


The original of the beautiful ensign which forms the frontispiece in 
this issue is believed to be the most unusual picture of the Stars and 
Stripes ever painted. No engraving can even hint its beauty. Done in 
oils, and more than six feet in height, its soft folds give every illusion 
of a full view of “Old Glory” and against the soft summer sky it seems 
to glow with life. The story of its creation is quite remarkable. 

Mr. Fred Tripp of Beloit, Wisconsin, had gone down to Excelsior 
Springs in Missouri where he was a patient in the McCleary Clinic and 
Hospital during a long illness. Returning home, %:c was possessed by the 
thought that a fine painting of The Flag should hang in the lobby of the 
hospital for the inspiration of all other patients. Though he kad never had 
a painting lesson in all his seventy-one years, he brought out a six-foot 
flag, sat down before it, and produced this masterpiece which he presented 
to the hospital. In his accompanying letter (probably in 1942) he wrote: 

“I have seen many pictures of The Flag, but it is always unfurled as 
a battle-flag. This flag represents Peace, and we can well imagine that 
everything we Americans have, and all of our hopes and aspirations, our 
joys and sorrows, are symbolized in the folds of this beautiful emblem.” 

Then, motivated by a spirit of patriotism, the McCleary Clinic pro- 
luced lithographs in full color which were sent with their compliments 
to more than forty thousand patients of the hospital and to many other 
thousards throughout the nation. So universal was the response to this 
painting that probably millions of inferior copies have been circulated and 


sold. Original lithographs may be seen in the offices of the Director of 


the Museum and the Superintendent of the State Historical Society. 
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The Old Oregon Trail 


Various commemorative services were arranged by the American Pio- 
neer Trails Association for the month of July, in a program that began 
in May to honor Oregon's centennial. Late in July it was hoped to start 
the Ezra Meeker Oxmobile heading toward Oregon from Independence, 
Missouri, with Boy Scouts representing various states along the Trail. 

On August 15th it was planned to present a notable program as a 
living memorial to William H. Jackson at a spot where he used a camp —a 
spot of great scenic beauty about 400 yards from the Scotts Bluff National 
Museum at Gering. Following that event, ten monuments were to be 
erected along highways paralleling the Oregon Trail across Wyoming. 

On August 19, 20, 21 and 22 the annual meeting of the Association will 
be held at Portland, during which a visit will be made to the grave of 
Ezra Meeker. There, Boy Scouts with the oxmobile plan to add their 
tribute to this pioneer who did so much to save the old Trail. 

We quote further from the preview sent out by Dr. Driggs in July: 


In all these activities, the emphasis has been laid on building our 
nation’s morale through saving the spirit of its pioneers. Travel has been 
and will be held to the minimum. Local communities are rising to their 
opportunities in this patriotic effort to preserve our American Way of life. 


Some people grow under 


responsibility; others merely swell. 
— Hubbell 
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Our Exchanges 


Abstracts from Historical Society Magazines 


{t is decided to continue in this Magazine suggestive digests of articles 
not available to the majority of its readers yet of special interest to them. 
There is a vast wealth of historical material gathered by our sister states 
that calls for wider sharing, and visits to local libraries should bear rich 
fruit— not only in the literature that cannot even be mentioned in these 
pages, but in the source of each digest: for each deserves to be read in 
full and enjoyed at leisure. 





“The Memoirs of Marian Russell” 


This is a story of strong appeal by one who, beginning at age seven, 
went over the Santa Fe Trail in a covered wagon several times. It ap- 
pears in The Colorado Magazine for May. “Blessed with unusual powers 
of observation and a retentive memory, Marian Russell remembered de- 
tails that few who wrote contemporaneously about those days have given. 
This is reflected in the color and intimacy of her memoirs. Her husband. 
the second settler in the Stonewall Valley, gave that beautiful locality its 
name. With him, she went through the dramatic contest between the 
Maxwell Land Grant Company and the settlers, in which Captain Russell 
lost his life.” The passages here quoted give an idea of the delicacy and 
clear-cut lines of her memory pictures. 


It is my desire that these memoirs may preserve to posterity my 
recollections of an unforgettable period in American history, when sturdy 
pioneers blazed trails across a lost and lovely land—the land that the 
Santa Fe Trail wound through so long, long ago. Across the buffalo 
grass the old Trail flowed like a mighty, slow-moving river, . . the 
wagons, five hundred of them, rolling and swaying along. Thus did the 
heart and soul of a great nation strain to reach its western frontier. . . 

In 1849 father was appointed custodian of Fort Snelling and Prairie 
du Chien, military outposts on the upper Mississippi. .. We went on a 
crazy little stern-wheeler that churned up the muddy water, leaving a 
trail of foamy ivory in our wake. On the western side of the great yellow 
river the silver prairies spread as far as the eye could see. There were 
herds of buftalo grazing. On the eastern bank were huge trees, and long 
tendrils of vines hung down into the water. All the little towns seemed 
perched on that eastern bank, while the western side was left to the buf- 
talo, — and the Indians that I did not know were there. . . 

Our first trip to Santa Fe and Fort Union was made over the Cimar- 
ron Cut-off, crossing a waste of land for about sixty miles. I remember 
clearly the beauty of the brown earth, and the deer and antelope bounding 
away at the approach of our covered wagons. Wild turkey stalked among 
cottonwoods along the banks of littl creeks. Voices of the homeless sang 
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over campfires, We were a great caravan drifting across a strange, wild 
land; and, because | was among the very youngest, | may be the only one 
of all that band left to tell of the old, old trail that like a rainbow led to 
unknown ends. 

As I write, scenes of the old trail come flooding back to me. There 
were the Great Piains, the beautiful plains that are gone forever. A vast 
open country it was, with not an upturned sod, lying under the blue sky 
like a mighty silver sea... Places where the earth was like a Persian 
rug, the curly gray-green of the buffalo grass mingling with the lavender, 
yellow and red flowers of early autumn. . . I remember a species of white 
poppy that bloomed at night. To me those poppies were a fascination - 
great white blossoms opening only when the evening shadows fell 

There was the wonder of the skies. Perhaps anything that lifts our 
eyes to the skies gives birth to lovely thoughts. To take away a roof entirely 
and have over one’s head only the blue sky with its changing cloud shapes 
is joy unutterable. .. There were other things that lifted our eyes to 
Nature’s canopy; the gray day when we saw the wild geese flying south 
was one. Myriads of honking birds streamed overhead. The very sky was 
full of beating wings. Even today I seem to see them sailing down the 
vast corridors of the clouds. : 

We all sought the scanty shade of the wagons when we ate our noon- 
day meal, The sweaty mules rolled over and over in the grass, delighted 
to be free from the heavy wagons. The tired drivers lay with their hats 
covering their faces as they slept. Babies were born as our wagons lum- 
bered westward. Death sometimes came, and then graves were made 
over which clanking wheels would pass to obliterate traces. Graves must 
not be discovered by Indians. 

One windy night Captain Aubry came to help drive our tent stakes 
deeper into the ground. Sparks were beginning to fly from our tiny cook- 
ing fire that Mother tried to keep ever so small. She stood stamping at 
the sparks as they lighted in the grass, sunbonnet laid aside, the wind 
blowing tendrils of her hair across her face. that soft black hair in a 
heavy Psyche anchored with four bone hair-pins low on her neck. Her 
little feet were in heavy brogans, her flounced gingham dress was long 
and dark. Brother Will lay close by the fire, fast asleep. He always 
walked more than he should, striding manfully beside our driver; at night 
he was too tired to play. 

When Captain Aubry finished his task he came and took me on his 
lap. Sitting there in the shelter of his arms, I felt the great windy night 
closing down upon us: was conscious of the night wind and the vast 
turbulent prairie stretching away into infinity. The world seemed to me 
co big ard black and terrible. I shivered in the Captain’s arms, thinking 
that only here where the firelight flickered on Mother's face was warmth 
and comfort and home. Each night our little dark tent raised protecting 
wings over us where Mother had spread our bed upon the matted grass. 
Sometimes in the dark I would hear the coyote’s eerie cry and would 
shiver and creen close to Mother. Sometimes a storm would break with 
a mightv crash of thunder ard the mules would stand with hunched backs 
while rivulets of water ran from their mouse-colored sides. The pelting 
rain would send a fine white mist through the tightened canvas anc 
small pearl beads would glow in Mother's hair; then, as swiftly as it had 
come, it would swiftly go and we would emerge to see the morning sur 
shining through scattered clouds while our storm went limping off across 
the distant hills like a tattered vagabond. The spell the prairies cast upoi 
mv child soul is on my heart tonight. Could I but see avain the moon 
mist over all that silvery land. Could I but hear again Mother’s sweet 
lost voice calling me! 
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Once on that trip Captain Aubry made a willow whistle —a whistie 
that music-loving Will was soon coaxing into strange sounds and merry 
tunes. Slender little Will, his eyes glowing, while from that crude whistie 
came the sound of wind rushing over prairie grass, mocking birds twit- 
tering in fear of a coming storm. All the music of the pipes of Pan poured 
forth from one poor willow whistle. 

There came a day when, leaving the beautiful grasslands, we struck 
across the Great American Desert. There were many rattlesnakes, and 
cactus resembling trees. We left behind the wild asters, scarlet honey 
suckles and fiery Indian pinks. Here the saffron sand drifted endlessly 
Little jeweled lizards darted across our path, or stopped to pant awhile in 
the shade of scanty bushes, 

After we had traveled for what seemed to me an eternity across tne 
dry, hot land, we awoke one morning to find the air filled with a cool, 
misty rain, and it was a merry, thankful band that followed the old trail 
over hill and dale. We saw Indian lodges from the tops of which blue 
smoke issued, and Indian children slithered through the drizzle, among the 
stunted trees. . . Then came an evening when Captain Aubry approached 
our tent and told us that we were now in New Mexico territory. “This 
is the place,” he said, “where only the brave and the criminal come. It is 
called ‘The Land without Law.’” 





Lapy PLANTAIN WEARS HER NIMBUS 


(Photographed in the very early morning light that gave a halo to every spike of the 
common Plantain.) 
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The Minnesota Historical Society 


“This is the fourth war that the Minnesota Historical Society has 
witnessed since its establishment by the first territorial legislature in 
1849,” wrote Editor Lewis Beeson in a report presented at the 1942 annual 
meeting, published in Minnesota History for March, 1943, and reprinted 
here in part because of its bearing on the problems and responsibilities of 


the Nebraska society. 


The minutes of the meeting of the executive council held on Marcii 
14, 1864, express the belief that “the Society has chosen a most auspicious 
time for its resuscitation. So many thousands of our citizens have nobly 
volunteered their services in defense of the greatest and best government 
ever established, that in addition to collecting heroic incidents relating to 
the war, the archives of the Society should contain the names of all who 
have enlisted, not forgetting a separate record of those who have laid 
down their lives that the millions who are to follow this generation may 
enjoy the blessings incident to an enlightened, free people.” 

The period of the First World War was one of jntense activity and 
development for the Society, having witnessed the completion and dedica- 
tion of the building erected by the State to furnish a house for the Society 
and a safe repository for its valuable possessions. . . Under the law, the 
Society is the only agency with the authority to destroy non-current state 
and local records. .. . 

The primary function of the Society, that of collecting and preserving 
historical materials, has been increased by the war, for at such times the 
general public always becomes historical-minded. Then the greatly ac- 
celerated production of records occasioned by war throws a tremendous 
burden on the library and newspaper departments in particular; and 
when the war is over, MSS in great quantities are received. . . 


Historical societies can be a rallying point, a citadel for democracy. 
By helping to fill a basic human hunger for pride in locality, for aware- 
ness of the past, for familiarity with immediate surroundings, they can 
assist in creating a sense of common participation in a common spiritual 
and cultural tradition and thus build up a defense against barbarism. 
Historians can be too remote, too removed from the wellsprings of beliei 
and action. The diffusion of knowledge about antiquity or about inter- 
national political relations too often fails to arouse a response, under- 
standing and action because it is not connected with immediate ex- 
perience. 

In teaching Minnesota history I have found that the better and more 
extensive is a person’s acquaintance with the history of his locality, the 
better he appreciates international problems. Unquestionably the problem 
of co-operation among nations is one we will have to solve. Anyone who 
realizes what has been accomplished in Minnesota through co-operation 
between racial groups and their assimilation into one homogeneous whole 
has a clearer understanding of the problems on an international scale. As 
people acquire a more complete knowledge of local history, they will be 
better citizens of a national and an international state. 
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“A Soldier Looks at History” 
This is another article in Minnesota History (March, 1943) that cails 
for more copious excerpts than space allows. The story of this Lieu- 
tenant's regiment, “the Old Guard,” is one of the most thrilling ever told, 


as is revealed by the few passages here quoted. 


Knowledge of history is perhaps more practically essential to the 
everyday life of a military man than to that of any other person. First, 
the military man must base his strategy on lessons learned in history. One 
can think of many illustrations, one of the most recent being the mount- 
ing of the guns of Singapore. Second, the military man is ever surrounded 
by reminders of the past — his uniform and all it stands for down througin 
the years; the drill, salutes, even the language he uses every day; his 
regiment and the fort at which he lives. 

By way of illustration, I shall tell you something of my own reac- 
tions to Fort Snelling. I had not been there long before I became aware 
of tie intense pride felt by all the men of the Third Infantry for thei: 
regiment. They learned that it is older than the Constitution; that it has 
served on every frontier and in every war the nation has waged; that ii 
has furnished one president and many statesmen and military leaders 

All this history lived for me when I watched the regiment on parade 
and had a chance to see the blue and buff uniform of Washington's 
army, which only the Third can wear. At such times, too, I watched 
the regiment's battle streamers waving proudly. On them I read the 
names of scores of battles that every child learns in American history — 
Buena Vista, Mexico City, Bull Run, and all the rest. How could I fail 
to appreciate the value of a knowledge of history under such circumstances ? 

When | stood at the commandant’s house overlooking the junction of 
the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers and gazed about me, I could hardly 
fail to realize that I was stationed at a post that was physically older than 
most others in the Middle West. How far back in the nation’s history 
this Fort Snelling reached! . . . I was not long at the fort before I learned 
how, ard when, ard why it came into being. I became fascinated by piec- 
ing together the story, and admired the keen judgment of Thomas Jeffei- 
son in pianning for the preservation of the American West against the 
machinations of hostile neighbors, who were scheming to reach into 
American territory and appropriate some of it. I became acquainted with 
that strange but compelling personality, John C. Calhoun, who actuaily 
planned the cordon of forts guarding the frontier . . . Here was genuine 
strategy mingled with fine statesmanship. Fort Snelling took its place in 
the vision of a coast-to-coast United States—a picture, incidentally, that 
few men were capable of envisioning in the year of our Lord 1820! So 
the men who were responsible for erecting Fort Snelling were not ordinary 
bureaucrats, but patriots who dared to love their country well enough 
to thivk and plan for its future. ; 

The people of Minnesota and the Dakotas may well be proud of the 
men they have sent and are now sending into the army. . . They constitute 
the finest potential soldiers in the land. 


Probably Lieutenant Colonel Eller had no acquaintance with Ne 


braskans. 
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A Towering Museum 
Here is a fragment of newspaper story reprinted in the Winter num- 
ber of Michigan History. It is a spicy story that anyone can enjoy for it» 
own sake, but it bears a relation to the Nebraska situation as well. 


The Detroit Historical Museum on the twenty-third floor of the 
Barlum Tower is an interesting place to browse around in; but it is hard 
to get to, being away up in the sky as it is, and it is crowded to the point 
of being jammed, with its 8,000 historical items virtually sitting in each 
other’s laps. 

Which is exactly why there was an ulterior motive behind the re 
ception which marked the formal opening of the fall and winter season. 

There were no speeches. There was no tea. There was no room. 
The guests got in somehow, moved around without doing too much dam- 
age to the precious museum pieces, and somehow got out again, all being 
fully conscious of one outstanding fact: The museum has outgrown its 
quarters every which way. 

The society, which operates the museum, doesn’t plan to do anything 
about it now — not until after the war. There are too many other things 
of more immediate urgency to worry over. But in its crowded reception 
it sowed the seed which the society fervently hopes will reap a new and 
much more spacious home after the war. . . 

All kinds of suggestions were made by the industrialists, businessmen 
and civic leaders who attended, but the only workable one to be con- 
sidered right now, they agreed, is that of membership and more mem- 
bership. 


The Preservation of Records 


Some of the problems of the Texas State Historical Association are 
set out in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for January, 1943. We 
read: 


The National Archives as it exists today is the culmination of a long 
process of evolution in the concepts and practices of record preservation in 
the United States. Need for a depository for the preservation of non- 
current records became evident during the early years of national ex- 
istence. Despite the fact that a volume of papers was accumulating in 
federal offices, and despite the absence of adequate storage facilities and 
the consequent loss of valuable records, resulting from fires, dampness, 
pilfering, and illegal disposition, no definite policy of preservation was 
adopted during the nation’s formative years. Even after the Civil War 
no practical method was adopted, though major departments were over- 
whelmed with burdensome inactive files. About the turn of the century, 
however, new impetus was given to the movement by trained historians 
and by national, regional and local historical societies. 7 

Furthermore, the keen interest displayed by Texans in the beginnings 
of the Lone Star State has resulted in the adoption of a progressive at- 
titude on the part of scholars and institutions toward the acquisition of . 
extensive microcopies of documents relating both to the early and later 
history of the State. .. These records offer themselves as the possessors 
of secrets still unrevealed, which will constitute the basis for new chap- 
ters in the evolution of our country. 
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Heralds of the New Day 


John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs and editor of Jndians 


at Work, wrote a deeply appreciative editorial for the Winter number from 


which we quote: 


Six or seven years ago one of the famous men of our time came to the 
Indian Office. .. He told of the Irish cooperatives — those enterprises of 
economic democracy around which, as a matter of principle and of method, 
all other realizations of democracy were being brought together into 
the living community. This man was George Russell, authority on agri- 
cultural economics and on community organization, who as “AE” was 
known world-wide as a mystic and seer and voice of the God-in-man, 
whose poetry is the purest lyricism and the most authentic mystical speech, 
it seems to me, in all the language in those decades. - 

Not in our race, but in another race, I have known men like AE. 
Two old Ute Indians visited me yesterday. Utterly relaxed, utterly aware, 
they sat; time did not control them, they controlled time; they discussed 
heavy and dubious tribal concerns, but merriment was at the verge and 
often it broke into laughter. .. And I read, afterward, of Sequoia who 
created the Cherokee alphabet in his 67th year and who rode away to Old 
Mexico in his 83d year and died there and was laid in an unknown grave; 
and Sequoia was of the spiritual race of AE. 


The eloquence of AE flowed like an April brook over the rough stones 
of economic problems. No man ever made the light shine more visibly 
‘spiritual race” whose 


‘ 


through the flesh. And there was another of this 
reading of his poems of childhood made a memory beyond forgetting — 
Rabindranath Tagore, not mentioned in that editorial but undoubtedly 


known to Mr. Collier, 


Indians at War 
Mr. Collier’s publication also carries many notes of absorbing interest, 


similar to these, in the same issue: 


From their small population of 400,000 they have sent more than 
12,000 men to war. Even greater numbers have left the reservations to 
build bombers and tanks, to keep trains moving, to work in the mines, and 
to pull beets and pick cotton and do other work on the farms. . . In the 
resultant shortage of manpower, Indian women have learned to drive trac- 
tors and trucks, repair heavy automotive equipment, work in laundries 
and power piants, and assist in the round-ups of cattle and sheep. . . The 
purchases of war bonds and stamps through the Indian Office total almost 
two million dollars in the past year. 

“The Indian is the best damn’d soldier in the Army,” exclaimed Major 
Lee Gilstrap, who is in position to know. “They are the best bayonet 
fighters, the best rifle shots in their division, particularly at long range. 
At scouting and patrol work the Indian stands out like a sore thumb. 

I coached athletics for fifteen years and I never saw one of them who lacked 
rhythm, timing, that coordination that golfers call ‘form.’” And _ their 
long, sleek muscles are built for endurance. Secretary Stimson was driving 
through a camp when his eye was caught by the grace and agility of one 
of them. He stopped his car to watch the swift bayonet flashing in the 
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sun, and gave an accolade to Sergeant Chauncey Matlock, a_full-blood, 
as “the finest instructor in bayonet practice I have ever seen.” 

Another story of Sergeant Matlock tells of a woman who arranges 
radio programs and who timidly outlined to him, by sign language and 
two-syllable words, that she’d like him to explain the background of his 
native songs. 

“Madam,” said the sergeant, in the mellifluous Oklahoma tone that is 
a combination of soft Southern and slow Western drawl, “the easiest way 
for me to explain our songs is to tell you they are similar to a series of 
progressions in Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales;’” and he then proceeded to 
quote examples from the prologue, 


Indian Truth 
That is the title of a publication issued by the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. In the March number Elaine Goodale Eastman wrote: 


I trust that the basic policy of your Association may remain what it 
has always been during the sixty years in which I have sought to cooperate 
with you. We have worked steadily for “Civilization and Citizenship.” 


That issue also quotes Francis Case, congressman from South 
Dakota, in discussing a proposal for reduction in the agricu!tural-exten- 
sion appropriation for the Indians: 

In a generation we have forced them to change from hunters to 
farmers — and farmers on land that the white man did not want. . . Only 
those who know the conditions can understand the importance of helping 
them to raise better livestock and better crops. Talk about economy! The 
best economy we can exercise is to see that they do have some help to raise 
more food, to get off relief, to be on their own. Do not deny that chance 
to the man who is down! And do not do it here just because you can, 
and they are Indians. God made them Indians. The white conqueror made 
them what they are today. 


The April number gave brief report of a complete congressional in- 
vestigation of the handling of Indian Affairs, and quoted at length the far- 
seeing Jefferson. Congressman Mundt said: 


“We have gotten very far away from this admirable outline because 
we have failed to incorporate the Indians into our economic and political 
systems, thus keeping them pretty much that ‘separate people.’ Congress- 
man O'Hara believed that “our treatment of the Indian has not been of 
great credit to any administration at any time in the history of our coun- 
try.” Congressman Case said, “Charity should begin at home. It comes 
with poor grace for us to say to those boys who are out defending ‘the 
four freedoms’ throughout the world that when they come back they will 
not find these ‘freedoms’ awaiting them.” 


The editor, Chester E. Faris, reminds that “these annual appropria- 
tions are not gifts nor annuities,” and compares that $30,000,000 ($100 per 
capita per annum) with the billions voted for the needy across the water. 
“No people get so little in proportion to what they should have, when 
their needs and accumulative treatment of the centuries are considered.” 

In this connection Commissioner Collier (Spring, 1043) related five 
suggestions he had made to the House investigating committee. One 
of these concerned the need of landless Indians for land: 
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Before 1933, across generations, the “liquidation” of Indian natural 
resources had gone forward. It left more than 100,000 Indians landless or 
virtually so. The funds authorized by the Indian Reorganization Act 
have never been fully granted; and now, during the war, land acqutsition 
for Indians has practically stopped. Should not Congerss face factually 
the situation of tens of thousands who are down to poverty bedrock as a 
result of the Government’s own actions in years gone? 

The May-June issue of /ndian Truth was largely devoted to a discus- 
sion of HR 323, a bill for flood control in the Middle Rio Grande. We 
cannot go into that here, save for a single significant incident. When the 


day was done there was one Chief who maintained his silence. Why? 


Maybe no paleface knew and no Indian would tell. . . Silent sufferance 
was oOratorical in this case. . . Santiago Pena of the Santo Domingo peo- 
ple sat meditating, praying, that what might be said would bring equity, 
justice, and good-will to his people. .. The halls of Congress were not 
new to him. In 1923 he and two of his tribesmen in Washington were ac- 
cused by the paleface of making public the secrets of their tribe, and it 
was told that on their return they were given trial, sentence of death, and 
execution after the manner of savage folk. So states the history of “The 
North American Indian.” . . . They took their grievance to the High Of- 
fices for invalidation and supression of the story — they being in truth still 
among the living. In answer to this supplication they were told that such 
stories were in common circulation, colorful even if untrue, and their repe- 
tition was therefore a pardonable offense. 

As a governor of the pueblo ten years later, Pena with the two that 
had accompanied him to Washington and fifteen more of his council drove 
one hundred sixty miles to tell the school people they did not want their 
children to study history if such stories were regarded as history. . . They 
cannot well forgive the paleface for spreading such misrepresentation 
under the guise of “history.” 


“The response of the Indian in the war effort is without parallel,’ 
wrote Editor Faris in the same issue. Continuing: 

Sixteen inductees of the Navajo reservation recently reached Atlantic 
City for training. They spoke little English, most of them never having 
had a day in school. It was a long trail from their semi-desert home to 
the training centers for air service on the seaboard. They want to serve, 
and they went uncomplainingly. Some failed and were returned, defeated 
in body, mind, and spirit. . . 

Probably not half of the Navajo children are enrolled in school today, 
and not a third of them are in daily attendance for a month of the schoo: 

despite the Treaty of 1868. It is a challenge, and a growing one. 
The people and the Congress have a duty long neglected, which the world 
trouble now makes prominent. Truth crushed to earth and youth starved 
in the desert cry out in the hour of need for the opportunity to serve. 


A Good Idea from Wisconsin 


“Young people will have a deeper respect for their own times when 
they appreciate the significance of the beginning of things in our state.” 

That sagacious statement is found in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
for December, 1942, containing the report of a Joint Committee on Educa- 
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tion. The committee points out the opportunity of librarians to give help 
in the local history movement by encouraging boys and girls, under guid- 
ance of the staff, to “assemble personal and official accounts of matters of 
interest.” 


Truth and History 


In the Winter Number of Michigan History is a brief and thrilling 
account of the career of Harry F. Kelly, typical Irishman and now Gov- 
ernor of Michigan —a career memorable for the reforms initiated during 
his two terms as Secretary of State which became a model government. 
Then, among much else of special interest, is the luncheon address hon- 
oring Dr. Milo M. Quaife, scholar, historian, and author of a new book 
entitled “Flag of the United States” and which stirred up a tempest in 
the Philadelphia teapot by its matter-of-fact explosion of “The Betsy Ross 
Myth.” We are moved to quote certain of Dr. Adams’ remarks as per- 
tinent wherever history is written or read, and wherever “lovely stories, 
like that of Betsy Ross, are accepted as Gospel truth.” 


The record of our past has been polluted by more nice yarns that 
never were true than most of us like to admit... What Dr. Quaife has 
done, and is doing, is this: he is trying to point out that there is some 
relationship between truth and accuracy. The historian is one who 
studies the heredity of mankind. The newspaper man is one who studies 
the environment of mankind. They both want facts. They both demand 
accuracy. They both know that the truth is stranger than fiction — and 
a sight more interesting. . . 

It is often said that education comes from life rather than from books. 
That smug remark is a trifle hackneyed. To a large extent it is nonsense. 
Our jails are full of people who have been educated in the University of 
Hard Knocks. Life, to be sure, is an educative process, but only in the 
same sense that the lower animals learn through experience. One of the 
essential differences between the animal and man is the fact that man 
keeps records. Each generation of men can begin where the previous gen- 
eration left off, because it has the recorded experience of the past upon 
which to work. But each generation of dogs has to begin where the 
previous generation began. There is a great deal more to education than 
life and experience, and that great deal more comes from books. 

Above quotation is made with certain mental reservations: 

1. If dogs are classed amorg “the lower animals,” what would Dr. 
\dams name as the higher animals? 

2. After showing that “each generation of men can begin where the 
previous generation left off,” the author declares that “each generation of 
dogs has to begin where the previous generation began.” 


Do heredity and environment and association exert no influence, then, 


in the evolution of dogs, horses, elephants, and other of the more intelli- 


gent animals? Especially when for generation after generation they enjoy 
the training and advantages provided by one family or group? 




















Moses STOCKING 
Folklore Hero of Saunders County 
Founder of Nebraska Sheep Industry 





TALL TALES 


Some of the Tall Tales of Nebraska 


Dr. Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska wrote to Mari 
Sandoz, now writing and researching in New York libraries, asking for 
information about Nebraska's “Strong Men.” Miss Sandoz sent a copy 
of her reply to this her old office thinking it would be useful in the files. 
We think it would interest our readers. So here it is, in substance: 


I grew up on the Barada stories as told by the breeds from around 
Pine Ridge: brought up there, I suspect, by the Ruleaus and others who 
used to live on what was called “the Breed Strip” in southeastern Ne- 
braska; and still with relatives to visit down there in the early 1900's. 

Antoine Barada seems to have been a breed (Spanish and Omaha), 
the son of Michael Barada after whom the town of that name in Richardson 
County was named. I’m told there was also a Michael Barada in the 
Custer County region. 

About the stories: I've tried for two days to reconstruct some of 
them for you, but can recall only one in any semblance of entirety. (1 
wish I had something of the Pound memory!) This ore comes to me as 
a picture: a hook-nosed breed, French but not further identifiable, sitting 
on our wood block and telling the story over his pipe something like this 


Antoine Barada was a hurry-up man, always rushing, rush- 
ing, can’t wait for anything. One time he got tired of watching 
a pile-driver working along the Missouri with the hammer making 
up-down, up-down, the driver yelling, “Git up! Git up! Whoa! 
Back! Back! Whoa!!” And then all of it over again, and the 
piling going down maybe half an inch. So Antoine he picks up the 
damned thing in his bare hand and, swinging back, throws it high 
and far so it lights clear.over the Missouri where it bounce and 
bounce, leaving ground tore up bad for miles and making what 
the greenhorns call “Breaks of the Missouri.” But at last it stop, 
and if you dig down on them high ridges you find it is the damned 
pile-driver with grass growing over him a little —poor soil, 
you understand, but it seem to satisfy them that ain't never cross 
the Missouri and don’t know better. 

When Antoine have disposed of the Johnny Jumper hammer, 
he see that the piling that is left stands a mile higher that the 
rest. So he give it a lick with his fist and it pop down into 
ground so deep it strike buried lake, the water flying out like from 
a bung-hole fifty feet and like to drown out whole country if 
Antoine did not sit on hole fast. 


A rather neglected group of strong-man stories where mind rules 
over mere brawn and nature too, are those of Moses Stocking. They were 
floating around western Nebraska in my childhood — always about a man 
in eastern Nebraska who ran sheep. Later I discovered there really was a 
Moses Stocking and, as I recall now, he lived somewhere between Lin- 
coln and Omaha. I don’t remember many of these and know of no place 
where they reached print. All the great plant and animal stories were at- 
tributed to him, such as the squash vines that grew so fast they wore the 
squashes out dragging them over the ground. And the corn that grew 
so tall a boy was sent up the stalk to measure it and was never heard from 
again except that they know he’s still alive because they sell a train-load 
of corn cobs every year from around the foot of the Stocking cornstalk, 
thrown down by the boy — who must be a gray-haired man now because 
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the birds’ nests found among the corn leaves are made with gray hair. 
And so forth! 


There was also the story of how Moses Stocking went into sheep. 
He had an acre of bottom land broke (he never did any of the work him- 
self, you understand!) but, because it was late, he couldn't sow anything 
except turnips. The seed was bad and only five plants came up, one in 
each corner and one in the middle. But they grew pretty well. The 
corner ones were squashed and flattened, of course, being so close together, 
and too puny for any real use — although they hauled one of them to the 
top of a hill somewhere along the Platte, and when it was hollowed out 
and the wind dried it, it was used for a military academy and did very 
well for years to house the boys. 

Another turnip that grew in a corner was used for the railroad de- 
pot at Omaha, since there would be only temporary use for a depot there 
The other two corner turnips were wasted, as I recall; but the one in the 
center was worth saving and from it grew the Stocking fortune. After 
walking around it once and coming back footsore and with cockleburs 
in his beard, old Moses took the train for Chicago and bought up all the 
sheep at the stock-market and for the next month there was a stream 
“as wide as the Missouri” of sheep coming across lowa to the Stocking 
place. They started eating at the turnip where Moses blasted a hole, and 
they lived there all winter, fat and snug, not having to go into the blizzard 
cold at all but just eating out the pulp; and the shell made a shelter for 
the sheep — enough of them to keep Jay Cooke* afloat for a whole year 
after he really was broke, only the public didn’t know it. 


That's all I can recall at the moment. I hope you will forgive the 
rough, unrevised versions. 


* Through his banking and railroad interests Jay Cooke came to 
represent to the western farmer all that was ruthless and rapacious; and 
when the House of Cooke, after much propping up, finally crashed in Sep 
tember 1873, precipitating a great panic, his name became the symbol of 
the graft and skullduggery that had impoverished the country. 


“70 Years Ago Today” 


Moses Stocking of Eldred was the most extensive wool grower in the 


state. He had 1,600 head of sheep. 
—from Lincoln Evening Journal 
July 22, 1943. 
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Falling Horseback Into a Well 
By F. J. Com 


It was the year 1906 and the last Friday in October—a date | shall 
never forget — when it began to snow and did not let up for three days 
and nights. A good old-time blizzard, it was. When the sun came out 
the following Tuesday there was a blanket of from one to ten feet (possi- 
bly more) all over the country. 

I was batching on my homestead in Dawes County. I had eight 
hundred lambs, fifty head of cattle and ten head of horses. I had plenty 
of range but not much hay, and of course everything was covered with 
snow. So I started out to try and buy some hay. Riding across country 
my horse stumbled, and the next thing horse, brush, timbers, snow and 
homesteader were at the bottom of an old well about twenty-five feet 
deep. It had been covered with rotten timbers and brush — just enough 
to make a nice drift, and when the horse tried to cross it, down we went. 
It was a sensation! 

The horse went wild, fighting for his life, striking and biting at 
everything within reach. Around and around in the old well we went, 
the horse on his two hind legs until finally he got winded. 

Then I saw a small root of a tree growing across the wall about 
fifteen feet from the bottom. During one of those spells when the horse 
stopped for wind I got up on the front of the saddle and made a jump for 
the root. After trying several times I caught hold of it. By then my 
horse was fairly mad, and no wonder. Again and again he tried to reach 
me with his teeth. 

The grass had grown around the well and part way down inside. | 
was just able to reach it. Fortunately prairie grass is tough. After 
several efforts I managed to pull myself up and get hold of a pine tree 
about two feet from the well. That little old pine, along with the grass, 
saved my life. I got out finally, and though it seemed a year it was 
probably not over thirty minutes. 

The claim of C, H. Britton was about a mile away, and as soon as | 
could get my breath I walked over there. He and his two sons, Howard 
and Charles, got a team, block and tackle, and we cut some trees to make 
a derrick and hurried back to the well. The horse was comp!etely done 
for and badly bloated, but finally we got the hook under the saddle 
horn and pulled him out. I left him at the Britton place and borrowed 
one of his horses to ride home, avoiding the well this time. In a few days 
I went back after him and found him none the worse for the experience. 

It was a thrilling day in our life, but once was more than enough. 


[59] 
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War Posters from Britain 
MyrtcLe D. Berry 


The Historical Society's ever increasing collection of posters of World 
War II was enriched recently by an assortment of some forty items from 
the British Information Service in New York. The Society deeply ap- 
preciates this gift and also the receipt of pamphlets and other material 
from the same source. 

It is interesting to compare the British posters with our own. For 
the most part they are much smaller, reflecting the shortage of paper in 
England. And, on the whole, they are more factual, less symbolic. This 
is shown by such captions as “British Tank Attack in the Western Desert,” 
“British Battleship’s Big Guns,” “War Supplies for Russia — Lorries 
on the Persian Route,” and “Great British Convoy Sailing into Mur- 
mansk.” 

Other posters in the collection feature the women’s auxiliary services, 
war savings, careless talk, steel scrap, the blackout and—the Royal Air 
Force. 

It was the R. A. F. which, nearly three years ago, captured the imagi- 
nation of America. And now looking at the young English faces of the 
pilots depicted in these posters, one is thrilled anew. Here too, are Winston 
Churchill’s immortal words, “Never was so much owed by so many to so 
few.” 

In connection with the current War Bond drive in Lincoln there is 
displayed on the lawn of the City Hall a British Spitfire with a placard 
describing it as the plane which saved England. 

The first thought which comes is, “Such a little thing to have done so 
infinitely much.” For in those terrible days of 1940 the brave young pilots 
of the R. A. F. saved not England only, but the world. With incredible 
courage and skill these British boys fought in the inferno above Dunkirk 
to make possib'e that soul-thrilling rescue. And later, with their tiny 
Spitfires in the skies over burning London, they won the Battle of Britain. 
The tragedy is that so very many died without knowing if their sacrifice 
had counted; without knowing if the White Cliffs of Dover still stood 
inviolate. 

There have been and will be many great feats of arms in this war, 
but the epic miracles of Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain can never be 


surpassed. 











Books Reviewed 


The First Century and a Quarter of American Coal Industry, by 
Howard N. Eavenson. (Pittsburg, Pa. 1942. Privately printed, 
700 pages, maps, bibliography, index.) Review by Myrtle D. 
Berry. 

Coal, to the average person, is an ugly, dusty substance, gaseous and 
smoky in combustion. But it has been such a potent factor in building 
modern civilization as we know it today that its story becomes fascinating 
as well as important. 

Into the making of this book went eight years of intensive research and 
a life-time of study and work in the coal industry. Out of it Howard N. 
Eavenson has produced an informative and unexpectedly interesting his- 
tory from the first use of sea-coal in thirteenth-century England to the full- 
fledged coal industry of the world in 188s. 

We learn that the word coal or coals used before 1870 means charcoal 
or wood-coal. From biblical times this had been true. So, to distinguish 
bituminous coal it was called sea-coal (from where first found outcropping 
in Northumberland) and mineral or stone coal. These terms were in gen- 
eral use in America also, until toward the end of the eighteenth century. 

The first four hundred pages of this volume are of chief interest to the 
general reader. The author traces the early history of coal discovery and 
use in the world and then takes up the United States in specific detail. 
Each state or group of states is treated separately and any emphasis upon 
technical aspects of the subject is avoided. Nebraska, grouped with sev- 
eral other states, receives two paragraphs which record early efforts to 
locate paying veins of coal in the state. 

The second part of Mr. Eavenson’s book is technical and statistical and 
so of particular interest to those connected with the industry. The text 
is embellished throughout with many early and rare maps which add con- 
siderably to the interest and value of the work. There is an extensive 
bibliography and an adequate index. 

In this history Mr. Eavenson has produced a definitive work which will 
stand until passing centuries add new chapters to the story of coal. 


Missouri Day by Day. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker; Publication of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. (Mid-State Printing 
Company, Jefferson City, Missouri, 1942. Vol. I, pp v-446; index.) 
Review by Ruth S. Watson. 

This intriguing book is the first of a contemplated two-volume calen- 
dar of Missouri history. It covers the dates January 1 to June 30 with 
only six days of the period in which significant events of Missouri his- 
tory are not recorded, It includes material from press releases of the 
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State Historical Society under the caption, “This Week in Missouri 
History” (which appeared over a sixteen-year period), as well as much 
additional material in a day-by-day review. For example, under date of 
January 1 appear five recordings: one on early customs of New Year's 
Day in Missouri, and four based on the birth date of persons well known 
in the history of the state. Then, each article has its bibliography. Jan- 
vary 2 supplies us with three biographies of three to four lines each. So 
throughout the book there are important events in the history of the 
state, combined with biographies varying in length from half a page to 
a full page or more, and frequently supplemented by those of only a few 
lires. 

In this volume we find the history of the inception of various state 
departments and institutions, of numerous colleges, universities, seminaries, 
and military academies. Here are the significant incidents and issues of 
Missouri history recorded, and not only of State history but many with 
a wider scope pertaining to the West. It is condensed but comprehensive 
and will be of great value to the students of the region. The index sup- 
plies an additional time-saving aid in listing main articles in boldface type. 
We await with interest the second volume of this work. 


The United States from War to War, by James L. Sellers (University 
of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1943. Pamphlet, 60 pages.) Review 
by Myrtle D. Berry. 

Dr. Sellers’ purpose in writing this brief volume was to gather to- 
gether in consecutive form the leading events of our history from the close 
of World War I to the present, and at the same time to examine the un- 
derlying causes and influences which led up to the war in which we are 
now engaged. This he has done admirably. Here is a concise, readable 
record of the past quarter-century. 

The growing isolationism of the country after the end of the last 
war is set forth; also the high tariff, restrictions on trade, the brief period 
of uncontrolled speculation with its psuedo prosperity, followed by the 
collapse of prices, unemployment, bank failures and the great depression. 

Meanwhile, the slow approach of war clouds in Europe found the 
United States totally unprepared and, except for a few men like Franklin 
Roosevelt with vision ard understanding, apparently unheeding and with 
little conception of what the war that was gathering momentum would 
mean to America and the world. The international outrage perpetrated 
in Spain, the assault by Japan on China, the shameful tragedy of Munich, 
had taught nothing to isolationist and provincial-minded Americans. Briefly 
but clearly Dr. Sellers has depicted that not very creditable period when 
America listened to the voices of pacifism, defeatism and appeasement — 
that period before Pearl Harbor shocked the country into finding its soul 
and taking up its battle stations in the fight to preserve the civilization 
built up through the centuries. 

The latter portion of this little volume is the story of our first year 
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f war on the home front and on battle lines around the world. 

The United States from War to War is an attractive pamphlet with 
printed covers of dull blue and is marked throughout by the excellent 
typography which characterizes publications from the University of Ne- 


braska Press. 


Contributors 


CoLoNEL FRANK D, EAGER was born on a Lancaster County homestead 
\ugust 27, 1872; graduated from University of Nebraska 1893. He was 
a cadet under Lieutenant Pershing in the university; highest ranking 
cadet officer in university battalion. First Lieutenant Nebraska National 
Guards 1894-98. Admitted to Nebraska bar 1806. Publisher of The 
iVealth Makers and Lincoln Independent 1897-1907. Chief clerk Ne- 
braska House of Representatives 1897; State Secretary People’s Inde- 
pendent Party. Executive Secretary of Commission to locate University 
of Nebraska permanently; member campus Extension Committee and 
guarantor of bonds, 1914-21. 

Spanish-American War volunteer April 21, 1808, First Nebraska 
Regiment; served till August 23, 1899. Captain Company H in the 
Philippines, then Major and Lieutenant Colonel. Awarded Silver Star 
for “Gallantry in Action.,” Severely wounded in Luzon April 25, 1890. 
Awarded medal of the Purple Heart for Military Merit. State Commander 
United States War Veterans, and Chairman of its legislative committee. 


Dr. THEopoRE ALEXANDER KIESSELBACH was born at Shelby, Ne- 
braska, March 15, 1884. Graduate of the University of Nebraska, BA 
1908, BSc 1908, MA 1912, PhD 1919; Sigma Xi. 

Professor Department Agronomy; author of one hundred bulletins 
and published articles on crop production, field experimentation, plant 
growth, crop ecology, genetics and water requirements of crops. 

Member American Association for Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy, Genetics Society of America, American Society 
of Natural Sciences. 


Nebraska's scientific minds, both at the State Experiment Station and 
on many farms, have been writing agricultural history rapidly in recent 
years. Of such history, Dr. Kiesselbach’s work is a splendid example. 

To regular readers of this Magazine the names of Myrtie D. Berry and 
Rutu S. Watson are becoming increasingly familiar. Those who visit 
the State Historical Society know them well as the very efficient and 
obliging staff members who look up information in widely divergent fields, 
solve problems, answer questions, give personal assistance, and in other 
ways too numerous to mention make the Historical wheels run smoothly. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885, 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460, Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-two volumes (84 
issues) up to November 1, 1942. Total number of printed pages, 
4,725; of maps and illustrations, 912. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,185 pages, 1,135 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska, A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NEBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as 
required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager—Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation—1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders—none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1942. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 
































Take Notice!! 


Do Not Destroy Nebraska’s War Time His- 
tory, nor the records of her heroic frontier. 
Take Counsel with your Nebraska State His- 
torical Society before disposing of 
“waste” paper. 





Publications on Nebraska 


Nebraska Old and New: History, Stories, Folklore 
By Addison E. Sheldon, Ph. D. 


This is a textbook that children love to study 
and their elders like to read and dramatize. 
Written by one who loves children and loves 
Nebraska. Illustrations; Index; Topics; Ques- 
tions. Price $1.40 postpaid from this office. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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